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EDITORS' PREFACE 

The object of the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology is to supply some carefully considered 
teaching on matters of Religion to that large body 
of devout laymen who desire instruction, but are 
not attracted by the learned treatises which appeal 
to the theologian. One of the needs of the time 
would seem to be, to translate the solid theological 
learning, of which there is no lack, into the verna- 
cular of everyday practical religion; and while 
steering a course between what is called plain 
teaching on the one hand and erudition on the 
other, to supply some sound and readable instruc- 
tion to those who require it, on the subjects 
included imder the common title *The Christian 
Religion,' that they may be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh them a 
reason of the hope that is in them, with meekness 
and fear. 



viii EDITORS' PREFACE 

The Editors, while not holding themselves pre- 
cluded from suggesting criticisms, have regarded 
their proper task as that of editing, and accordingly 
they have not interfered with the responsibility of 
each writer for his treatment of his own subject. 

W. C. E. N, 
D. S. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The alterations in this edition are only in a very 
few instances more than verbal. The author has 
thankfully availed himself of the opportunity of 
adopting one or two suggestions which appeared 
to him very valuable, but he has not felt himself 
free to make any considerable alterations. He 
would, however, be glad to justify himself with 
regard to certain criticisms which some very 
kindly reviewers have made oh his book, and for 
this purpose the preface seems to be the most 
convenient place. 

In the first place, he ventures to think that 
those who have suggested a more controversial 
treatment of certain parts of the treatise, in 
the interests of those who cannot accept the 
Faith of the Church on the subject of the 
Incarnation, have somewhat overlooked the pur- 
pose of the whole library of which this volume 
forms a part. Its intention, as the writer un- 
derstands it, is rather to afford instruction in 
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the Faith for those who already accept it, than 
to meet the objections of those who do not. 
This he says without for a moment wishing to 
under-estimate the difficulties of those who, for 
whatever reason, so it be an honest one, do not 
accept the ^historic faith ^ as it has come down 
to us in the Catholic Creeds; still less would he 
wish to imply that their difficulties are not worthy 
of the most careful consideration and of the most 
heartfelt sympathy on the part of those who 
' without all doubt ^ believe in Jesus as the Lord. 

Secondly, to those who have complained of 
the absence of any ^adequate treatment of the 
E^i/o)cr£9,^ the author would venture to emphasise 
his own words in the concluding section of the 
third chapter. He felt that it was better not 
to treat those very difficult problems at all 
than to treat them inadequately. To have 
treated at all adequately such questions as the 
Temptation, and the * increase in wisdom,' and 
the human knowledge of our Lord, would have 
required a much larger treatise. And the author 
cannot too strongly express his conviction that 
those questions are not such as can most profitably 
be considered before due consideration has been 
given to the doctrine of the Incarnation itself. 
A firm grasp of the doctrine itself is, he feels^ 
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the best preparation for a consideration of the 
problems arising out of it.^ 

Thirdly, it would be hardly necessary to notice 
the strange misrepresentations of what is said in 
the chapter on the Holy Eucharist, were it not 
that they testify to a very widespread confusion 
of thought on that subject which cannot be too 
often attacked. One reviewer says, ^ Mr. Eck says 
that the act of consecration so alters the bread 
and wine,^ etc. As a matter of fact, the author 
has been at some pains to point out that the 
analogy of the Incarnation would lead us to believe 
that the outward is not altered by the inward, 
that as the Godhead did not in the Incarnation 
annihilate or absorb the Manhood, so neither in 

^ Speaking of the question of our Lord's Consciousness, the 
Bishop of Worcester says, ' First then, this is not a question which 
ought to be encountered on the road towards orthodoxy. Its logical 
place is, I venture to think, that in which I have tried summarily 
to treat it in the Bampton Lectures of 1891, i.e. after faith in the 
Incarnation has been established. . . . Secondly, the question of 
our Lord's Consciousness is not — granted His infallibility as a 
teacher — one which ought to harass the ordinary life of faith. 
Thousands of pious Christians have believed that the eternal ** Son 
of God for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was incarnate, and was made man, and was crucified, and rose 
again," and on the basis of this faith have read their Gospels and 
taken the real human experience and sympathy of our Lord for 
truth in simple trust, without any mquiries into the condition of 
our Lord's Consciousness seriously arising. . . .* — Dissertations, 

pp. 72. 73- 
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the Eucharist does the Inward Part or Thing 
Signified annihilate or absorb the Outward Sign. 
It is one thing to say that in virtue of consecration 
the Outward Sign becomes, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the veil and the vehicle of the Inward 
Part or Thing Signified; it is quite another to 
say that by the act of consecration the Outward 
Sign is altered or changed into the Inward Part. 

Fourthly, though the point is a much less 
important one, the author^s ^uncertain language^ 
with regard to the Second Council of Nicaea has 
been somewhat severely criticised by one of his 
reviewers. The defence of his * uncertain language ' 
seems to him to lie in the fact of the extreme 
uncertainty of the language of many great writers 
with regard to the cecumenicity of that council. 
The balance of evidence seems to the author to 
be on the whole in favour of its oecumenical 
acceptance, but it cannot be denied that it has 
not met with the same unwavering certainty 
which has characterised the reception of preceding 
councils. 

Lastly, the author would take this opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude for the great kindness 
with which his attempt to write clearly on a 
deep subject has been received. And he would 
wish in addition to express his sense of his own 
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indebtedness for whatever is good in his book 
to the help and encouragement which he himself 
has received from the words and writings of 
others; his especial gratitude to the late Bishop 
of Durham and to the present Bishop of 
Worcester he desires here to acknowledge; he 
has already in the Dedication striven to express, 
though words cannot express, what he owes to 
the late Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Bethnal GreeNj Lent, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INCARNATION THE ANSWER TO 

man's NEEDS 

Opportunitate temporis^ quando voluit^ quando sciebat^ tunc 
natus est — 8, AugvMine, 

Some words of explanation may perhaps be called 
for to justify the inclusion of such a subject as that 
of the Incarnation among the volumes of a library 
which claims to deal with matters of practical 
theology. It might perhaps be thought that such 
a subject was too theological to allow of practical 
treatment, that it was a question rather for theo- 
logians than for men not primarily concerned with 
questions of theology. If so, the justification is to 
be found in the title of the present chapter : it is 
as the answer to man^s highest and deepest needs 
that the union of Godhead and Manhood in the 
Incarnation becomes a matter of supreme practical 
interest and importance to all mankind. 
The great fact of the Incarnation looks both 

A 



8 THE INCARNATION 

ways : j ust as we have come to reckon the years as 
leading up to it and as dating from it, so too we 
may look upon man^s history : all that came before 
the coming of Christ was gradually preparing for 
that tremendous and unique consummation, all that 
has followed after it looks back to it as the point of 
departure for a new order of things. So we may 
regard the Incarnation both as the consummation 
and crown of the past, and as the starting-point of 
the future. It is rather as the former that we are 
to consider it in the present chapter. 

There are three ways chiefly in which we may set 
ourselves to study the Incarnation as the consum- 
mation of the ages of man'*s history before our Lobd 
came ; three ways chiefly in which we may contem- 
plate the Incarnate Lobd as Christus Consummator. 
We may think of the Incarnation as the culmina- 
tion of God's Revelation, and as the recapitulation 
of Mankind in the Second Adam, and as alike the 
answer and the key to the enigmas and the 
mysteries and the aspirations of man'^s being. 

1. The Incarnation is, firstly, the culmination of 
God's Revelation. * God Who at sundry times and 
^ in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
' fathers by the prophets hath in these last days 
* spoken unto us by his Son.' ^ Without dwelling 
1 Heb. i. I. See Bp. Westcott in loc. 
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now on the contrasts implied in these words — the 
contrast between what is partial and what is 
absolute, between temporary and final, between the 
prophets and the Eternal Son — ^we may dwell upon 
the fact that the Author of both revelations was 
One and the Self-Same. It was God Who spoke of 
old to the fathers by the prophets, it was God Who 
has spoken, and is speaking, to us at the end of the 
days of the elder Dispensation in the Person of the 
Son ; both alike, however much in other ways we 
may contrast them, were the Revelation of God to 
man. Revelation, as distinct from natural religion 
which it pre-supposes,^ may be said to be concerned 
with two great subjects — the unveiling of the Being 
and Character of God, and the unfolding of the 
plan of man^s salvation. Through patriarch and 
lawgiver, through psalmist and prophet, God was 
speaking to man, revealing to him the Divine Being 
and Character, making known to him the high human 
destiny and the conditions of its attainment ; but 
this revelation was gradual and progressive ; it was 
in so far as, and up to the point that, man was able 
to bear it. God did not, so to speak, blind man by 
turning full upon him the rays of the unapproach- 
able light ; He led him gradually out of the dark- 
ness, both moral and intellectual, in which he was 

1 See Paget, ItUrod. to Hooker Bk. v., pp. iii £ 
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groping. It was this accommodation,^ this gracious 
condescension, of Ahnighty Gt)D to the moral and 
intellectual capacities of His creatures, dealing with 
them as they were able to bear it, which is the 
explanation of what is sometimes spoken of as the 
imperfect morality of the Old Testament. God was 
stooping down to whisper in man^s ear, to lead him 
by the hand,^ gi^g to him not the best code of 
morals which He could give but the best which man 
could receive, not the clearest revelation of Himself 
which could be given but the clearest which man 
could bear. We have to remember that Revelation 
is not only the Voice of God but the Voice of GrOD 
to man, and that consequently, not less in the in- 
tellectual than in the moral sphere, it is adapted 
necessarily to man^s capacity to receive it. The 
gradual and progressive nature of Revelation, so 
regarded, is thus seen to be a proof of the wisdom 
and mercy and goodness of its Author, Who, know- 
ing what was in man, dealt with him as he was and 
not as he was not, gradually educating him under 

1 The Greek Fathers frequently use the word olKOPo/da to 
describe this gracious accommodation of God to man's imperfec- 
tion and infirmity. The word means in its original sense the 
management of a household, and seems to suggest that exact pro- 
vision for the needs of each member of the household on the part 
of its head which is based on an exact knowledge of the needs of 
each. 

* Jer. xxxi. 32. 
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the Old Dispensation up to the point at which 
he oould receive the fuller and clearer light, both 
intellectual and moral, of the New. 

K we ask wherein lay the fuller and clearer 
Revelation of the New Dispensation, wherein, in 
other words, the Coming of the Lord in the flesh was 
the consummation of the Revelation which had gone 
before it the answer will be that it consists mainly 
:n the fulfilment — that is to say the filling out— of 
the earlier and partial Revelation in both those 
subjects with which it is concerned — the Being and 
the Character of God, and the destiny and vocation 
of man. 

Our Lord Himself claimed to reveal the Father. 
^He that hath seen me hath seen the Father/^ 
And so S. Paul declares that ^ the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God ' was given to us Mn 
the Face of Jesus Christ.^ ^ This Revelation was a 
fulfilment and in no sense a contradiction ; the un- 
veiling of GoD^s mysterious and awful Being, as 
Father Son and Holy Ghost, is not contrary to the 
Revelation given under the Old Dispensation. It 
was not until Israel had been cured for ever by the 
bitter lesson of captivity and exile of all tendency 
to polytheism and idolatry that the truth of the 
Unity of the Godhead, insisted on in the Old Testa- 

» S. John xhr. 9. * 2 Cor. !▼. 6. 
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ment, could be supplemented and completed by the 
other truth of the Trinity of Persons revealed in 
the New. So too as to the Character of God : the 
Old Testament Revelation of God as almighty and 
eternal and self -existent is completed and not 
contradicted by the Revelation of His Fatherhood 
and of His Love in the New. In fact the Revela- 
tion of God, both as to His Being and as to His 
Character, given to man by the Eternal Son was 
foreshadowed and foretold at simdry times and in 
divers manners to the fathers by the prophets. 

And it is not otherwise with the Revelation of 
man's own vocation and destiny : the consummation 
of the elder Revelation by the new so far as it 
concerns man is exactly expressed in the words of 
S. Paul. God ^ hath saved us and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to His own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, 
but is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, 
and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.'^ Man's calling and destiny 
was not arbitrary or dependent on chance, but 
according to the purpose and grace of God. It was 
in pursuance of a gracious plan that God created 

*• 2 Tim. u 9, 10. 
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man in accordance with the design which IIo 
ELimself had formed ^ before the world began.^ As 
it is expressed in the Book of Wisdom, * God 
created man to be immortal, and made him to be 
an image of His own eternity .^^ And it wan thin 
gracious purpose of Gron, partially disclosed indeed 
under the Elder Dispensation, which was Mnade 
manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jknuii 
CuusT.'* That image of God, in which man wan 
first created and which had been so blurred and 
distorted by the Fall, was once more made manifcHt 
in all its clearness in Him Who was the cxprcHN 
Image of the Father; and that eternal life, for 
which man was created and which was only dimly 
and at intervals apprehended by psalmist and 
prophet, was ^ brought to light ^ by the Gospel of 
the Eternal Son. 

And yet further, the Incarnation was the consiun- 
mation of the Revelation not only of man^s high 
vocation and destiny, but also of the means whereby, 
and the conditions whereunder, he might attain to 
it. The Sermon on the Mount was the consumma- 
tion and the fulfilment of the old law ; the old law 
of positive commands had been the schoolmaster 
adapted to the requirements of man^s moral infancy 
and childhood; the new law, not destroying but 

1 Wisdom, iL 33. 
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fulfilling the old, supplied man with the principles 
which, now that he had come to mane's estate, he 
was capable of receiving, and in the light and 
strength of which he might himself be enabled to 
fulfil the Law. 

2. The Incarnation may be considered, secondly, 
as the recapitulation of mankind in the Second 
Adam. The expression is that of S. Irenaeus, who 
speaks of the Word of God when He became 
incarnate as ^ recapitulating into Himself^ ^the long 
development of humanity,' ^ and is based of course 
on S. PauPs teaching as to the Second Adam. The 
Incarnation was in this sense a recapitulation of 
mankind, Hho point in which mankind finds its 
unity.' ^ Mankind had, as it were, lost its centre 
and its archetype. The Eternal Son took upon 
Himself human nature in order that He might 
* gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad.'* In Him man was to find 
what he had lost in Adam ; in Adam man looked 
back to an inheritance of ruin and despair and 
death ; in Christ, the Second Adam, the new Head, 
man was to find recovery and hope and life. He 

1 S. Iren. Adv, Hares, v. i, r^v Apxalaw ir\d<riv rod 'A$d/« elt 
iavrbv &veKe<f>a\au(bffaTO : iii. i8, * Liongam hominum expositionem 
in Seipso recapitulavit.' 

* Liddon, Bampton Lectures ^ p. 8 (ed. 1885). 

* S. John xi. 52. 
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was, in His own phrase, ^ tlie Son of M an,^ a title 
which expresses not alone His perfect humanity, 
but also the perfection of His representation of 
humanity. For He was not merely a son of man, 
not merely a man, but the Son of Man, Man repre- 
sentative and archetypical of the whole race. In 
the eternal wisdom and providence of God He was 
80 born of a Virgin Mother that He might repre- 
sent not merely one family, one class, one race, one 
nation, but the whole of that long development of 
humanity which transcended all national and local 
limits, and went back through all the centuries of 
man^s history to its beginning in the creation 
of Adam. Thus the representative aspect of the 
Incarnation is expressed by our Lord Himself in 
the title * Son of Man ' ; and so too it is expressed 
by S. Paul in all those passages in which he speaks 
of the work of the Lord Incarnate as analogous 
to though contrasted with the work of the First 
Adam. * The first man is of the earth earthy, the 
second man is the Lord from heaven.'^ *As by 
the one man^s disobedience the many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of the one shall the 
many be made righteous.'^ * As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.''* * As by 

^ I Cor. XV. 47. * Rom. ▼. ig, 

' I Cor. XV. 22. 
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man came death, by man came also the Resurrection 
of the dead.^^ These passages present both a 
contrast and an analogy — a contrast between the 
acts of the First and of the Second Adam and 
between the results of those acts, but also an ana- 
logy between their representative and far-reaching 
character. Our Lord^'s relation to the human race, 
as S. Paul teaches, was at least as vital, at least as 
momentous, at least as universal, at least as far- 
reaching in its scope, as was that of Adam. 

So the Incarnation was the consummation of the 
past in the sense that in it mankind found once 
more its unity and its centre and its head. 

8. Once agaip, the Incarnate Lord is Christus 
Consummator as 8uppl3dng alike the answer and 
the key to the enigmas and the mysteries and the 
aspirations of man^s being. As the Catholic doctrine 
of the Fall supplies an answer, for us the one 
adequate answer, to all those strange and perverse 
affinities with and consentings to what is base and 
low which man perceives within himself, so the 
Incarnation, as setting forth the essential worth 
and dignity of mane's nature, is the key to all those 
other affinities and aspirations which exist within 
us in such strange juxtaposition with affinities the 

^ I Cor. XV. 21. 
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very reverse.^ The manifestation of the Eternal 
Son amidst the circumstances of our earthly lives, 
as recorded in the gospels, is the call to man, like 
the call to the Angel of the Ephesian Church in 
the Apocalypse, to remember not only the fall but 
that from which he is fallen.' It is the reminder 
to him of that first estate, so lofty, so dignified, so 
unspeakably glorious, in which he was first created ; 
it tells him that those high and noble purposes of 
which he is sensible, those aspirations after all that 
is pure and good and true, those refusings to be 
satisfied with what is merely transitor}^ and partial, 
are th6 necessary outcome of that nature which as 
it came from the hand of God was pronounced by 
Him to be very good ; whilst, on the other hand, 
those other sensations which he experiences, those 
pitiful grovellings after base and sordid things, 
those tremendous capacities for evil-doing, that 
strange forgetfulness of his eternal destiny — all 
these are the outcome not of human nature as God 
created it but of that human nature over which the 

* Cf. Newman, Dream of Gerontius — 

* O man ! strange composite of earth and heaven ! 
Majesty dwarfed to baseness ! fragrant flower 
Rmining to poisonous seed ! and seeming worth 

Cloaking corruption ! weakness mastering power I 
Who never art so near to crime and shame, 
As when thou hast achieved some deed of name.' 
i Rev. ii 5, 
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trail of the serpent passed in the day when ^through 
the envy of the Devil death entered into the worli'' * 
It is surely not the least among the blessings which 
come to us through meditation on the Incarnation of 
our Lord that we are thereby recalled, from so many 
false ideas as to the state of human nature upon 
which whole systems of theology have been based, 
to the truth which is of such vital importance to 
practical life that human nature is not bad in itself, 
but is weakened by the sin which we have added to 
it.^ Our Lord took upon Himself human nature 
as God created it, and wore it without adding to it 
that which Adam added to it when he fell, so that 
henceforward He might make it possible for us to 
receive from Him * through the laver of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost '* a fresh start in a 
nature which has been purified by being taken up 
into personal union with the Godhead. The Incar- 
nate Christ then is the answer and the key to all 
those questionings and enigmas which present them- 
selves to our view as we set ourselves to study 
human nature in its dignity and in its weakness. 
Christ is this answer and key, because from His 

^ Wisdom, ii. 24. 

* See Bp. Andrewes, Devotions, 'Two things, O Lord, I 
recognise in mjrself, Nature which Thou hast made, Sin which I 
have added.' Cf. a passage in Charles Kingsley, Good News of 
Cody pp. 187, 188. * S. Tit. ilL 5. 
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life we learn what truly pertains to the perfection 
of man^s nature and what is in fact alien from it ; 
because in Him there is expressed all that God 
meant human nature and human life to be, all that 
He is calling man to be, ^ according to His purpose 
and graced and because in Him we see the con- 
summation and combination of all that was so 
truly good and great in patriarch and psalmist and 
prophet in the ages before He came in the flesh.^ 

Postponing to another chapter any consideration 
of the evidence on which our belief in the Incarna- 
tion is based, and assuming for the moment the 
truth of the traditional belief of the Church that 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity was for 
our sakes made Man, we may surely confess that so 
great a miracle was at least no mere uncalled for 
wonder without any moral justification for its oc- 
currence ; that, given the state of the world and of 
society and of human life, it is at least not incredible 
that God Who created the world should have inter- 
vened to arrest its ruin ; and that such an event as 
the Incarnation supposing it to be true, however 
beyond all human expectation or conjecture, how- 

* In The Discipline of the Christian Character Dean Church 
traces the gradual unfolding of the * Mind of Christ * in the pro- 
gressive revelation of the Old Testament, shewing how everything 
that was best in the saints of the old covenant found at last its fuU 
tnd complete expression in the Character of the Son of Man. 
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ever transcending all human thought, was yet at 
least most marvellously fitted for the satisfaction of 
mane's needs, whether as the completion of that 
Revelation which, great and glorious as it was, yet 
pointed on to a Revelation greater and more 
glorious still,^ or as the recapitulation of humanity 
in a new Head in Whom it might once more find 
what it had lost, or as the key to so much which 
without it is mysterious and perplexing in man's 
own being. 

Even though, in other words, the Incarnation 
was an event unique and tremendous beyond our 
power to describe it, it was at least not unreason- 
able, considered as a Divine intervention, in view of 
man'^s condition when it took place, nor yet, granted 
that such an intervention was at least not unreason- 
able, would it be easy to conceive a way in which 
God could have intervened more calculated to 
satisfy the human needs which cried out for His 
intervention. We have got a long way towards 
understanding Gong's ways of dealing with man 
when we have realised that He does not work 
miracles merely for the sake of working them, 
merely as a Wonderworker, but that His miracles 
are always worked in pursuance of a moral purpose. 
That moral purpose is very clearly to be discerned, 

^ 2 Cor. ilL 7 £ 
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by all who have eyes to see it, in our Lord^s own 
miracles ; most of all is it to be discerned in that 
miracle of miracles which ushered in the miracles 
of the New Dispensation, in the holy Incarnation 
itself.i 

^ Even the heathen poet perceives the impropriety of the need- 
less introduction of the Deity into human affairs in a play or poem : 
* Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit ; * 
l^oxzxx, DeArte Poeticaigi, If we may so speak with reverence, 
the circumstances of the world at the time of our Saviour's Birth 
were undeniably such as to constitute ' dignus Vindice nodus.' 



CHAPTER II 

THE INCARNATION AS SET FORTH IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 

A. The Godhead of our LORD. 

This is light ; — where dimness lingers^ 

Faith can wait till shadows flee ; 
And life's riddles less perplex us 

When the Truth has made us free ; 
Yea^ the Truth and Light Incarnate-^ 

For if Christ we truly scan^ 
Him we trust in we must worship 

Word made fleshy and God made Man. 

— WiUiam Bright, D.D. 

Before we consider the witness of the New Testa- 
ment to the Person of our Lord we shall do well to 
lay stress upon the consideration with which the 
last chapter ended, the consideration of God's 
miraculous working as involving always and neces- 
sarily a moral purpose. We have no right to 
conceive of God working miracles such as would 
imply a contradiction of His Moral Character, nor 
again does the Bible at least give us any warrant 
for supposing that God ever works meaningless or 

16 
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uncalled for portents, merely for show as we might 
say, or merely to strike terror into men.^ We may 
approach the consideration of any miracle by first 
asking, What was the special need for this miracle, 
what was the lesson it was intended to convey, what 
was the moral purpose which lay behind it ? If we 
apply this test at the outset to that miraculous 
intervention of God which we are to consider, we 
shall find that at least it was neither an uncalled for 
nor an inappropriate intervention. There was that 
in the circumstances of the world and of human life 
which cried out for something to break in upon 
those circumstances, and cut off the entail of the 
past, and bridge over the chasm which that past 
had been widening and deepening between the 
Creator and His creatures. It was not merely that 
a climax had been reached in mane's wickedness 



* Miracles, e,g. , of sncb a nature as were ascribed in mediaeval 
times to the Blessed Virgin. Her legendary history as represented 
in the mutilated carvings round the Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral 
depict her as interfering, by miracles, in interests actually opposed to 
those of morality and justice. Meaningless and useless miracles, 
mere OcuOftara or riparoLy such as befit the stories of Oriental Magic, 
are never ascribed to God in the canonical Scriptures ; of such a 
kind would be Matthew Arnold's instance of * the change of a pen 
into a pen-wiper.' Notice the use in the Gospel of S. John of the 
word ^fUtov to describe our Lord's miracles. Miracles which 
were mere ripara our Lord never worked, ripara which were 
ni/uid as well He did. See Abp. Trench, No^es on the Miracles^ 
ch. i« 

B 
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and consequent separation from His Maker, though, 
with the burning words of S. Paul and of S. 
Athanasius before us, not to call in heathen testi- 
mony,^ we may well feel that man''s sin and his 
alienation from God were indeed such as to cry 
out for GoD^s interference ; but the moral purpose 
of the Incarnation is to be found not less in the con- 
scious need on the part of mankind at its best for 
some such manifestation of God, than in the voiceless 
cry of mankind at its worst, unconscious of its need, 
its misery, and its sin. We are to find the need 
for the Incarnation in the pathetic longings of the 
Psalmist ^ athirst for God,' * and of Job seeking for 
some daysman who might lay his hand upon both 
creature and Creator^ and so bring them together, 
and of the best of the heathen world * feeling after 
God if haply they might find Him,'* not less in all 

^ See, e.g,^ Rom. i. and S. Ath. De Incam, c. v. It has been 
pointed out that the dark colours in which the Apostle paints the 
condition of mankind in its separation from God are not peculiar 
to Christian writers. See Gore, Epistle to the Romans^ vol. i. p. 74. 
And Dr. Liddon says, * Modern unbelief complains that S. Paul 
has characterised the social morality of the Pagan world in terms 
of undue severity. Yet S. Paul does not exceed the specific 
charges of Tacitus, of Suetonius, of Juvenal, of Seneca, that is to 
say of writers who, at least, had no theological interest in misre- 
presenting or exaggerating the facts which they deplore.' —Bamptan 
Lectures, p. 142 (ed. 1885). 

^ Ps. xlii. and throughout the Psalter. 

■ Job ix. 33. * Acts xvii, 27. 
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these than in the awfol witkednea whidi had gone 
on increasing upon the earth since the day that sin 
first entered in through the door of man^s rebellious 
will setting itself against the Will which had caUed 
him into being. 

The Incarnation, we believe, was Gon^s own answer 
to the needs of mankind at its best and at its worst. 
It was further the means through which Gron the 
Blessed TaDnrr saw fit to repair the mischief of 
the Fall, the means through whidi that Atonement 
might be wrought by which alone God could pardon 
man^s transgression without at the same time com- 
promising His own intense hatred of sin. His own 
awfiil Righteousness and Holiness : so the Incarna- 
tion was the fulfilment of that long tale of prophe<7 
which, b^inning with the promise to Adam of 
^ the Seed of the Woman,^ had gone on increasing in 
fulness and clearness until the prophetic utterance 
ceased with Malachi, the last prophet of the Hebrew 
Canon. 

It is then with a conviction of this background 
of moral purpose, so to call it, a conviction of a 
real sense of need calling for the direct interference 
of God in the course of man''s history, that we 
approach the consideration of the Incarnation as it 
is set before us in the pages of the New Testament. 

The subject may be taken to involve three main 
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questions, (1) Who He was Who became incarnate, 
(2) What it was which He became, (3) The mode 
and the meaning of His Incarnation. The answers 
to all these questions may first be stated in the 
familiar and venerable terms in which the Catholic 
Church has always and everywhere stated them, 
and we may then proceed to examine the Churches 
answers m the light of the canonical Scriptures, 
reminding ourselves in passing that such a method 
of procedure is in accordance with the ancient and 
Catholic view of the relation of the teaching Church 
to the Holy Scriptures which she interprets.^ The 
Church in the authoritative statements of her 
Creeds and Councils ever implies a reference to the 
Scriptures for the proof of those things which she 
delivers out of them. Her authority though very 
real and very definite is yet not despotic or 
tyrannical, nor does she demand an unreasoning 
submission on the part of her children. So imder- 
standing the authority of the Church, many have 
found the pathway to light and knowledge through 
acceptance of her authoritative teaching.^ It is 

1 See for a very clear explanation of the relation of the Church 
to the Bible, Gore, Roman Catholic Claims^ ch. iv. 

s Cf. the words of S. Augustine, 'Unde igitur exordiar? ab 
auctoritate an a ratione? Naturae quidem ordo ita se habet, ut 
cum aliquid discimus, rationem prsecedat auctcritas.' — DiMoribus 
Sai. ii. 3. 
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both for this reason, and also because it is con- 
Tenient to have a clear statement before us as a 
basis <m which to work, that we shall first state 
the answers to our questions in the ancient terms of 
the Catholic Creeds and Councils, and then proceed 
to examine them in the light of Holy Scripture. 

In answer to the first question, ^Who He was 
Who became Incarnate?^ the Church teaches that 
He was ^the only-begotten Son of God, Begotten 
of His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten not 
made. Being of one Substance with the Father, By 
Whom all things were made^; that He was ^GoD of 
the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds . . . Perfect God . . . Equal to the Father 
as touching His Godhead.** He it was Who appeared 
on earth in the substance of our flesh, and Who, 
80 appearing, and assuming ^ the characteristic pro- 
perties^ of the Manhood, yet in no wise laid aside 
Hhe characteristic properties^ of the Godhead.^ 

The proof of these statements is to be found, 
first, in our Lord^s own witness to Himself as it is 

1 The phrase is that of the 'Definition' of the Council of 
Chalcedon which, having been accepted by the whole Church, is 
of oecamenical authority. The phrase of the Fathers of Chalcedon, 
Uk&np ixaripas ^wrim, is the Greek equivalent of the Latin expres- 
sion of S. Leo in his famous 28th Epistle (commonly known ai 
the Tome), ' proprietas utriusqne naturae.' 
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recorded in the Holy Gospels, and, secondly, in the 
witness of His immediate followers as we find it 
throughout the books of the New Testament. 



Our LoBD^s witness to the truth of His own 
Divinity may be said to be the witness of a great 
claim, a claim which we may consider as, mainly, 
threefold — the claim to absolute authority to teach ; 
the claim, at least implied, to moral perfection; 
the claim to equality with the Eternal Father. 

With regard to the claim to absolute authority 
to teach, we may recall the impression which this 
characteristic of His work made upon the Jews 
at the very beginning of His Ministry, ^for He 
taught them as one having authority and not as 
the Scribes,^ ^ and indeed as we set ourselves to 
study His teaching we are disposed to go yet 
further and to say * nor even as the prophets.' In 
Him the common formula of the prophetic message 
* Thus saith the Lord "* gives place to the formula 
with which the Gospels have made us familiar, 
^ Verily I say unto you.' Further still we find in 
Him the claim not merely to teach but even to 
revise the old Law, not indeed by way of abroga- 

^ S. Matt viL 29. 
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tkm bat by way of fulfilment ; thus He introduces 
His ^fulfilments of definite precepts of the old 
Law, as well as His abrogation of the Rabbinic 
teaching, by the phrase ^ It was said to them of 
old time . . . but I say unto you.'^ When we 
remember Who it was by Whom the precepts of 
the Decalogue were spoken ^ to them of old tinic^ 
and the circumstances of awe and terror in which 
they were spoken, we realise something of what 
that claim implies in the mouth of Him Who says, 
commenting upon those sacred and ever-binding pre- 
cepts, *But I say unto you.' It implies, surely, either 
a right to deepen and broaden the precepts of the 
Moral Law commensurate with His Who gave it at 
the first, or an arrogant self-assertion which has no 
parallel in the pages of either Testament. And so 
it is all the way through our Loan's teaching; 
there is everywhere that tone of calm and stem 
authority which, account for it as we may, cannot 
be evaded. It would be easy to multiply instances, 
yet no number of instances could ever convey the 
impression which the simple reading of the Gospels 
must inevitably produce on the mind of every 
serious and honest reader. 



* S. Matt. V. ai, 27, 31, 33, 38, 43. The R.V. is doubtless 
rig^t in translatiog roif ipxoXmg ic them cxf old time rather than fy 
them, as it k in the A.V. 
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Secondly, our Lord bears witness to His own 
Divinity by the claim, at least implied, to moral 
perfection. There is no single confession of sinful- 
ness anywhere hinted at in what our Lobj> says of 
Himself. We have contrasted our Lobd^s authori- 
tative * I say unto you ^ with the * Thus saith the 
Lord ** of the Old Testament prophets; the contrast 
is no less significant in respect to the claim to 
moral perfection. Listen to the greatest and 
holiest of the Old Testament prophets exclaiming 
as he contemplates the awfulness of Jehovah and 
the dignity of the message intrusted to himself, 
^ Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips ^ ; ^ listen again to the holy apostle, as 
the time of his martyrdom draws nigh, confessing 
himself the chief of sinners ; ^ and then contrast 
the words of prophet and apostle with those words 
which on their lips would have been nothing less 
than blasphemy, * Which of you convicteth Me of 
sin P**^ And all the way through from end to end 
of the Gospels it is the same ; no hint of sinfulness, 
no admission of anything which the Prince of this 
world can claim as his own, no cry for pardon or 
for mercy, no contrasting for a moment the un- 
worthiness of the messenger with the dignity of the 

I Isa. vi. 5. 8 J Tim. I 15. • S. John viii. 46, R.V. 
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message ; the whole of our Lobd^s teaching implies, 
even where it does not actually claim it in so many 
words, a moral perfection and freedom from sin 
such as ^ is, at the very least, suggestive of a rela- 
tion to the Perfect Moral Being altogether unique 
in human history.** ^ If it does not suggest this, at 
least let u^ be sure of it that it does not suggest 
human sanctity, for the nearer any man approaches 
to saintliness the further does he feel himself to be 
from moral perfection, the more does he feel himself 
compelled to re-echo the passionate confessions of 
sinfulness of an Isaiah or a S. Paul. If the holi- 
ness of the Lord had differed only in degree and 
not in kind from that of the holiest of the saints, 
we should have found in His sayings something of 
that sense of infirmity and sin, something of that 
sense of inadequacy to the awful holiness of His 
message, which we find again and again in theirs ; 
yet as a matter of fact, account for it as we may, 
we find no trace whatever of such a sense in any- 
thing which He said. 

And, thirdly. He claimed, as His enemies at 
least clearly perceived,* equality with the Father 
* as touching His Godhead.' There are, first, those 
passages in which our Lord speaks of His own 

1 Liddon, Bampton Lectures^ p. i68. 
* S. John V. i8 ; x. 33. 
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pre-existence, such as when He said ^ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am/ ^ or as when He spoke of Himself 
as ^ the Bread which came down from heaven,^ ^ or 
as when He said ^ I proceeded forth and came from 
God/' These passages indeed, and others like 
them, could not, if they stood alone, be said to 
prove all that the Church teaches as to our 
LoRD^s co-eternity with the Father; they might 
even, supposing they stood alone, be consistent 
with the Arian belief in a pre-existence which was 
neither eternal nor truly Divine. But they do not 
stand alone ; for, secondly, there are all those many 
sayings recorded in the Gospels which not less by 
their tone than by their actual words imply the 
claim to an equal Godhead with the Father ; the 
claim to be Himself life,^ and to be the source of 
life to them that believe in Him,^ to be the Vine 
from which alone the life-giving sap is derived into 
the branches,® to be the Door through which alone 
men can find access to the Father ; ^ the claim to 
forgive sins not merely, as the earthly priesthood 
conveys forgiveness, in virtue of a Divine commis- 
sion, but in His own right ; ® the proffer of Himself 

1 S. John viii. 58. « S. John vi. 33-35. 

• S. John viii. 42. * S. John xiv. 6. 

" S. John xi. 25, 26. • S. John xv. 5, 6. 

^ S. John X. 9. 

* S Matt ix. 2-6; S. Mark u. lo; S. Luke v. 20, 23. 
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as the object of men^s faith and trust ;^ the as- 
surance that to honour Him is to honour the 
Father,^ to hate Him is to hate the Father,' yes 
even to see Him is to see the Father ;^ the promise 
that His Voice shall penetrate CTen into the reahns 
of the dead carrying with it life and resurrection ; * 
the command to baptize, with a formula which puts 
the Son on a level with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, including Himself in the unity of the Sacred 
and Awful Name ; ^ — ^these are passages, and there 
are many others like them, which can only be 
explained on the supposition that He Who is the 
subject of them is indeed what the Church has 
ever believed Him to be, ^ equal to the Father as 
touching His Godhead.^ 

The conviction that such is the truth will be 
brought about, as we have already observed, not by 
the multiplication of passages from the Gospels but 
by a sincere and diligent reading of the Gk)spels 
themselves. We cannot remind ourselves too often 
that, try as we will, it is impossible for any attempt 
to state the truth as to our Lord'^s Person not to 
fall immeasurably short of the truth itself. The 
holy Grospels convey the truth as truly as it can be 

* S. John xir. I. * S. John v. 22, 23. 

* S. John XV. 23. * S. John xiv. 9. 

* S. John zi. 25. • S. Matt xxviii. 19. 
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conveyed, yet there is something truer still, even 
the Lord Himself; and it can only be by letting 
the very words of the Gospels sink down into our 
hearts and minds that we shall arrive at even an 
approximate idea of the truth of the Divine Per- 
sonality of Him Who is enshrined in their pages. The 
lines of evidence which have been so briefly touched 
upon are only meant to serve as sign-posts to 
indicate ways along which our own thoughts may 
travel, not to serve as proofs, taken by themselves, 
of the truth as to which we are seeking conviction — 
the truth, namely, that our Lord, as the Evangel- 
ists portray Him, is indeed very and eternal God. 
The only alternative to that belief is the alternative 
suggested by the famous dilemma, ^ Christus aut 
Deus aut homo non bonus.** ^ If, in plain words, 
He Who made those tremendous claims, claiming to 
teach with absolute authority even to the extent of 
revising the precepts of the Law as it was given on 
Sinai, claiming to be Himself free from all taint of 
sin, claiming to be the object, equally with the 
Father, of man'*s love and honour and trust and wor- 
ship, if He were not God — then we can only think 
of Him, as we should think of any merely human 
teacher who dared to make such claims, as guilty of 

^ The source of this epigram does not seem to be known. 
See Gore, Bampton Lectures^ note 5, p* 238. 
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and self-assertion in the worHt degrea. 
We iHKTe €mSj to transfer some of our Lord^h wcnnla 
to the lips of His saints in order to underHtAiid 
thar significance, in order to perceive their entire 
inco mp atibility with our ideas of nierely human 
goodness or holiness. Our Lohd's own wordH to the 
Ridi Toimg Ruler seem to deprecate the UHe of the 
word 'good^ as addressed carelessly to HiniNelf by 
one who only thought of Him as a liunian teacher, 
* On what grounds,^ so he seems to say, ' are you 
addressing me as good Master. Tlicre is only One 
Who has any real right to that title, that is Gon/ 
Our LoKD might have added, as we believe, had He 
so willed, 'And I am Goo/ Whatever else tbtf 
words mean, and their interpretation is not without 
difficulty, they must at least mean that our JLoap 
refused the title of good as addressed to Him by 
one who only thought of Him as a human tea^her*^ 
It is difficult to see how we are to avoid the mttm 
refusal, if, thinking of our Lord bm mere man or 
indeed as anything short of Goo, we yet believ« 
that He spoke the words which the Evangelisfai 
represent Him as speaking. Chruitus aut Dem 
ant homo non bonus. ^Thoughtful men generally 

1 S. Maxk z. I& S. Ambrofe commeot$, 'Quid me dids 
boDmn quern nc^as Denrn ? Koa tigo se boottm ocgst^ fed Dctus 
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view with distrust the dilemma as a form of argu- 
ment. . . . But after all there are dilemmas, though 
they may not be many, the force of which grows 
upon us the more we consider them ; the dilemma 
based upon the claim of Jesus Christ is one of 
these/ ^ 

n 

We turn from our Lord^s own witness to the 
truth of His Divinity to that of His immediate 
followers, S. Peter, S. Paul, and S. John. 

That witness, as we find it throughout the New 
Testament, is the witness of those who came through 
the long and painful discipline and probation of 
doubt and uncertainty, some of them from €u;tual 
unbelief, to recognise and to admit the fulness and 
majesty of their Master^s claim, and, having recog- 
nised it and admitted it, to follow it out to its 
logical consequence in a life of worship and of 
service which not even death could vanquish or 
dismay. The Gospels do not present us with the 
spectacle of men blinded by enthusiasm ready to 
believe anything at the moment it is presented to 

^ Gore, Bampton Lectures^ p. i6. The statement of Mgr. 
F^lix, Conf fences de 1864 (quoted by Bright, Hymns and other 
Verses^ p. 5), may be compared with the dilemma quoted above* 
' La question de Sa Divinit6, c'est la question de Sa Sinc^t^.' 
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them ; rather we see men whose upbringing in the 
devout monotheism of the Jewish Church made 
them exceedingly slow to admit any such claims as 
those of which we have been thinking, men who 
seem as though they could not recognise what their 
Master was te€u;hing them about Himself,^ men 
who were only too ready when the supreme disaster 
came to abandon all those hopes and convictions 
which had at last been gradually dawning upon 
them. Certainly the Apostles to whose testimony 
we are now appealing started with prejudices the 
very opposite to those of men already disposed to 
accept any claim on our Lobd^s part in advance 
of the claim to be ^a teacher come from God/ 
Conviction came to them only very slowly, and it 
was only when the Resurrection had rekindled the 
wavering hopes which the events of the preced- 
ing week had staggered, and had added to them 
the moral certainty of absolute conviction that 
the Apostles stand forth as witnesses to all the 
world of that truth of their Master's Godhead 
to which they had come by such slow and painful 
steps. 

It is the nature of that witness that we must now 
briefly consider. 

(1) S. Peter's testimony is to be found in his 

^ S. John xiv. S-ia 
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speeches recorded in the Acts,^ in his own Epistles, 
and in the Grospel of S. Mark which, according to 
an ancient tradition borne out by internal evidence, 
is based upon S. Feter^s teaching.' In the speeches 
in the Acts we should notice especially the emphasis 
on the power of our Lobd'^s victorious Name ; thus, 
in that Name S. Peter commands the first converts 
to be baptized;' in that Name he bids the lame 
man rise and walk;^ that Name, he declares, through 
faith in that Name, has given strength to the help- 
less cripple;^ than that Name there is no other 
under heaven given among men whereby they can 
be saved ; ® through that Name forgiveness of sins 
is given to every one that believethJ So he speaks 
of the Risen Lord as the very Prince of Life,® and 
of the impossibility of His being holden by death.* 
God has exalted Him to His own Right Hand ; ^* 
God has made Him Lord and Christ,^^ Prince and 

• For S. Peter's speeches, spoken wc may notice to very 
different audiences, see Acts i. 15-22 (spoken to his fellow- 
disciples) ; ii. 14-36 (to the Jews) ; iii. 12-26 (to the people in the 
Temple); iv. 8-12 (to the Rulers); v. 29-32 (to the Council); 
X. 34-43 (to the Roman Cornelius). 

s Papias (quoted by Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, iii. 39), a Phrygian 
Bishop of the 2nd century, is the earliest authority for this con- 
nection of S. Mark's Gospel with S. Peter. He calls S. Mark 
* the interpreter of Peter,' ippLcyevr^s Uirpov, 

• Acts ii. 38. * Acts iii. 6. ' Acts iii. 16 ; iv. la 

• Acts iv, 12. ' Acts X. 43. • Acts iii. 15, 'Apxny^t ttjs iiw^f. 

• Acts iL 24. *• Acts ii. 33 ; v. 31. " Acts ii. 36. 
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Saviour ; ^ He has been received into Heaven itself 
until the times of the restitution of all things;' 
by GrOD^s decree He is judge of living and de- 
parted ; • * He is Lord of all.** * 

If we turn to the writings of S. Peter we find 
exactly the same attitude towards the Person of the 
Saviour which we find in his speeches. To consider 
now only the First Epistle ; *^ in the opening words 
Jesus Chbist is placed on a level with the Father 
and the Spirit;® He is regarded as the fulfilment 
of prophecy ; ^ more than once His Blood and His 
Death are spoken of as of redemptive efiScacy ;^ He 
is gone into heaven and is seated on the Right 
Hand of God ; ^ angels, and authorities and powers 
are subjected to Him ; ^^ He is sinless ; ^^ He is the 
Way of approach to the Father; ^ He is the goal of 
our faith,^ the cause of our rejoicing,^* the theme 
of our praises,"^ the object of our love.^® 

Lastly in the Gospel of S. Mark, S. Peter^s 
teaching has handed down to us a conception of the 

1 Acts V. 31. ' Acts iii 21. • Acts x. 42. * Acts x. 36. 

* It is not intended to imply that there is any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle, though it is true that the 
Church only after some hesitation admitted it to its position in 
the Sacred Canon. 

* I S. Pet. i. 2. ' lb. i. 10, II, 20; ii. 6. 

* Jb. i. 2, 19 ; ii. 24 ; iii. 18. * lb, iii. 22. 

M /J. iiL 22. " lb, ii. 22. " lb. ii. 5 ; iii. 18. 

»»/J. ii6. "TJ.iv. 13. i« 73. iv. 12, 14. w/>,i8. 
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Work and Person of the Lord Jesus which is most 
majestic and most commanding. It begins with 
the significant introduction * The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God,^ and while 
never for a moment concealing, or even keeping in 
the background, the true humanity of the Lord In- 
carnate, it sets Him before us as emphatically that 
which its opening words declare Him to be.^ It 
seems probable that in the subject-matter which is 
common to the first three Gospels we have what 
was in substance the catechetical teaching of the 
Apostles of which S. Luke speaks in the preface to 
his Gospel ; * if so, it is clear that in their very 
earliest teaching, not less than in that which is later 
as represented by S. John, we have a conception of 
the Divine Personality of our Lord which entirely 
bears out the dogmatic teaching of the Church. 

(9) It is impossible here to discuss the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, its harmony with the 
other three, or its internal unity with other writings 
in the New Testament bearing S. John's name. 
The reader can only be referred to the works of the 
learned writers who have made a careful study of 

^ Note the following passages in S. Mark : L ii ; L 22; i. 27 
(ifttT i^ovfflop) ; ii. 5, 10 ; ii. 28; iii. ii; iv. 39; viii. 27-29 ; viiL 38; 
ix. 2-7; xili. 26; xiv. 22-24; ^^v. 62 ; xv. 39. 

^ S. Lk, i. 1-4, vepl tQv V€v\npo<f>o(yritUvbiv h ij/u¥ vpayfidTtm • • t 
vepl <5v KaTTjxfj^s \6y(av» 
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the subject,^ and must be asked to accept their 
testimony as to its genuineness and authenticity. 
Three things especially should be borne in mind in 
reading S. John^s Gospel, as accounting, at least to 
a great extent, for the differences which must strike 
us between it and the Gospels of the Synoptists: 
(i) its obviously supplementary character, omitting 
what would be already well known through the 
writings of the other three, and supplying accounts 
of incidents and discourses which they omit; (ii) 
the difference of the circumstances in which it re- 
presents our Lord, much greater prominence, for 
example, being given to His relations with the 
leading and learned classes at Jerusalem and His 
discourses with them;^ and (iii), S. John^s own 
circumstances at the time of writing, leading him to 
give prominence to those aspects of the truth which 

1 E^. Liddon, Bampton Lectures^ Lect. v. ; Bp. Westcott in 
Speaker's Commentary, Introd. to S. John's Gospel; Sanday, 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, ch. xix. Dr. Sanday arranges 
his evidence for the Johannine Authorship under four heads, prov- 
ing from internal evidence (i) that the Author was a Jew, (ii) that 
he was a Jew of Palestine, (iii) that he was a contemporary of the 
events which he records, and, (iv), that he was an eye-witness of 
those events. All these lines of evidence taken together fit in with 
the nndeviating tradition of the Church that the Fourth Gospel 
was the work of the Apostle S. John. Cf. Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays ; Watkins in Smith and Fuller's Dictionary of the Bible^ 
i. 1739-62 (ed. 2). 

* Affording an answer, at least to a great extent, to the objection 
of M. R^nan, ' Si J£sus parlait comme le veut Matthieu, il n'a pu 
parler comme le veut Jean.' 
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were specially calculated to meet the particular 
errors prevalent at the end of the first century.^ 

S. John^s witness to our Lobd^s Divinity is to 
be found stated in the prologue to his Gospel (S. 
John i. 1-14). In those verses S. John gives two 
titles to our Lord which together express His 
eternal relation to the Father, and which at the 
same time supplement and correct each other. 
Those two titles are * the Word ' and ^ the Only- 
Begotten Son/ S. John^s use of the first title is 
derived almost certainly from Jewish rather than 
from Alexandrian sources, and to the Jewish Tar- 
gums rather than to Philo we must go for its 
meaning as used by S. John.^ Philo uses the title 
much more as an abstract term, whilst ^in the 
Targums or early Jewish paraphrases on the Old 
Testament the "Word'' of Jehovah is constantly 
spoken of as the efiicient instrument of Divine 
action, in cases where the Old Testament speaks of 
Jehovah Himself. " The Word of God " had come 
to be used personally as almost equivalent to God 
manifesting Himself, or GrOD in action.'* We see 
at once that this is the way in which S. John uses 
the title in the prologue. ^The Word was God'; 

^ Especially the Gnostic form of error of which Cerinthus was 
the leader. 

^ See Liddon, Bampton Lectures^ pp. 63 ff., 229. Gore, 
Bampton Lectures^ pp. 69, 7a * Gore, Lc* 
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* the Word was with God ' ; ^ He was the Instru- 
ment of creation, for ^by Him all things were 
made^ ; and not only were all things made by Him, 
but even before His Incarnation He was in that 
world which He had made, the Source of life and 
h'ght to all creation, so that when He came in the 
flesh the change lay not in the fact but in the 
conditions of His coming, namely, in the con- 
ditions of humanity;^ the coming in the flesh 
was the coming of One Who all along had been 
present in the world which He had made. But 
not only, according to S. John, was He Who ^ was 
made flesh and dwelt among us ^ the Word of God, 
He was also the Only-Begotten of the Father. By 
the title of Only-Begotten is signified the partici- 
pation of the Word in the Essence of Him of Whom 
He is the Only-Begotten, a participation shared by 
no other, a participation which makes Him essen- 
tially Divine. By these two titles the truth as to 
our Lord's Person is safeguarded in two directions, 
and two errors which actually arose in later times 
are anticipated ; the title * the Word of God ' 

^ vp^ rhv Qebv, The preposition expresses, ' beyond the fact 
of co-existence or immanence, the more signiBcant fact of per- 
petuated intercommunion. The face of the Everlasting Word, if we 
may dare so to express ourselves, was ever directed towards the face 
of the Everlasting Father.' Liddon, Bampton Lectures^ p. 231. 

' Cf. the words of S. Paul, CoL i. 16, 17, and of S. Athan- 
aiiiis, De Incam., c. viiL, oCfrt ^c /mk^^ Cdv vpirepw. 
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guards the truth of our Lord^s co-eternity with the 
Father, since we cannot conceive of the Father as 
' subsisting without that eternal Thought or Reason 
which is the Son ^ ; ^ whilst on the other hand the 
title Only-Begotten Son guards against any idea of 
a merely impersonal or abstract existence to which 
the title ^ Word of God ' taken by itself might, and 
in fact did, give rise. S. John^s teaching then, as 
we find it in the prologue to his Gospel, sets before 
us One Who was eternal, co-existent with the 
Father, yet personally distinct from Him, Who 
came forth ^ in the beginning ^ as the Instrument 
whereby the worlds were made. Who during the 
ages of the Divine Long-suffering was ^in the 
world ^ giving to all things their coherence, until at 
last in the fulness of time He was manifested in the 
conditions of human flesh, ^was made man,^ and 
tabernacled amongst us. And with this teaching 
of the opening verses agrees the whole view of 
our LoBD^s work and teaching and life which the 
Fourth Gospel presents to us, for the prologue is 
not to be regarded as an afterthought, tacked on 
to the Gospel which it introduces, but rather as an 
integral and organic part of that Gospel, setting 
forth, in few and simple yet most majestic words, 
truths as to our Lord^s Person with which all that 

^ Liddon, Bampt<m Lectures^ p. 237. 
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is recorded of Him in the Gospel is in complete har- 
mony, and without which it would be inexplicable ; 
our LoBD^s own sayings concerning Himself, not 
indeed only in S. John but also in the other 
Gospels, certainly imply those truths as to His 
Person which S. John's prologue proclaims. And 
there is the same complete harmony of view in the 
three Epistles of S. John and in the Apocalypse. 
He Who tabernacled amongst us was yet the Self- 
same Whose Glory as of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father S. John saw and recorded ; He Who came 
in the Flesh ^ is also the Christ,^ the object of our 
Faith ; * He Whose raiment is red with the blood 
of His Passion is yet He Whose * Name is called the 
Word of God.'* The writings of him who was 
nearest on earth to the human heart of the Lord, 
and who on eagle's wings soared nearest to the 
very throne of Gon, the writings of John the 
Theologian, are indeed difficult of explanation if 
He of Whom he writes is not what we have been 
taught to confess Him in the words of the Catholic 
Creeds, Very and Eternal God made man for us. 

(3) In passing from the writings of S. John to 
those of S. Paul we shall bear in mind that the 
controversies in which S. Paul was engaged were, 

* I S. John iv. 2, 3. 2 I S. John v. I. 

* I S. John ▼. la ^ Rev. xix. 13. 
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unlike those which beset the closing years of S. 
John^s life, much less directly concerned with the 
truth as to our Lobd^s Person : S. Paulas warnings 
are rather against Judaistic formalism and heathen 
and Gnostic licence than against the heresies which 
denied that ^ Jesus is the Christ ' or that ^ Jesus 
Christ is come in the Flesh.^ This fact, while it 
warns us not to expect the same kind of language 
from S. Paul as from S. John, adds strength to 
the testimony which S. Paul bears to our Lord^s 
Divinity from the fact that it is more inci- 
dental and less called for by the circumstances in 
which he wrote. S. Paulas testimony, it must 
also be remembered, is incalculably strengthened 
by our knowledge of his own personal history, by 
our knowledge of a career suddenly arrested at the 
very height of its success, and turned right back 
into a course the very opposite to that which it 
was so triumphantly pursuing. S. PauFs is the 
witness of one whose opinions as to the claims of 
our Lord underwent so violent and complete a 
revulsion that we are driven to ask in amazement 
how so great a change was brought to pass. And 
the answer to our wondering question is in itself 
a testimony to the reality of our Lord'*s claims ; 
for the conversion of S. Paul was due, as we know, 
to his vision of One Whose right he recognised 
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Ax>in that day forward, against all his preconceived 
opinions,^ to be his Master and his Lord, Whose 
appearance to him on that eventful journey he 
afterwards came to reckon among the proofs which 
attested Chaist^s Resurrection,^ itself the great 
proof of His Divine Sonship.* 

So then the testimony of S. Paul is the testimony 
of the most thorough conviction : as we consider 
it in the Acts and in the Epistles we find that it 
is no less convincing as to the faithfulness of the 
Creeds to the teaching of the Apostles than the 
testimony of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment. There is no one of the thirteen Epistles 
of S. Paul in which the characteristic salutation 
^ Grace be to you and peace ^^ does not couple 
together as the source of those blessings the Name 
of the Lord Jesus with the Name of God the 
Father : Jesus Christ is the channel through Whom 
all grace comes to mankind : ^ He is the theme of 
all S. Paul's preaching : ^ in His Name the Apostle 
passes sentence on the sinful member of the Corin- 
thian Church :• *by Him are all things and we by 
Him ** : ^ He indwells the hearts of His people : ® in 

1 I Cor. XV. 8. ' Rom. i. 4. 

* The only variation from that formula is found in the Epistles to 
Timothy, where the word * mercy ' is added to 'grace and peace.* 

* I Cor. L 4, 30 ; Eph. L 3. "2 Cor. iv. 5 ; i Cor. i. 23. 

* I Cor. v. 4, ' I Cor. viiL 6. • Eph. iii. I7. 
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His Name praise is at all times to be offered to 
GrOD the Father : ^ GrOD has given to Him a Name 
which is above every name : * in His Name S. Paul 
would have us do all whatsoever we do in word 
or deed : ' He is the Deliverer from the wrath to 
come : « He wiU bring with Him in the glory of His 
second coming those that sleep in Him : '^ He will 
punish with eternal destruction from His Presence 
those who refuse to obey His Grospel : ^ before His 
Judgment-Seat we all must stand.^ In these, and 
in many other passages like them,^ S. Paul at least 
implies the Godhead of Him Who had appeared to 
him on the road to Damascus. But it is not only 
by implication that S. Paul bears witness to our 
LoRD^s Divinity : even if we leave on one side the 
great passage in the Epistle to the Romans, ^ Who 
is over all God blessed for ever,' •which can only 
with the utmost violence to the grammar be made 
to refer not to our Lord but to the Eternal Father, 



» Eph. V. 20. * Phil, ii 9. » Col. iu. 17. 

* I Thess. i. 10. ■ I Thess. iv. 14. 

• 2 Thess. i. 6-10. ' Rom. xiv. la 

'^ Cf. esp. the great passages which teach that man is justified by 
faith in Christ, in Rom. x. and Gal. iii. 6 ; and concerning the 
Holy Eucharist in i Cor. xi. ; and concerning the Resurrection in 
I Cor. XV. 

' Rom. ix. 5. Dean Vaughan {in loc,) characterises the inter- 
pretation which refers the words to the Eternal Father as ' harsh^ 
f^vasive, and most needless.' 
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there are yet many other passages in S. Paul'^s 
writings which explicitly declare the Divinity of our 
Lord. Thus he declares Him to be ^the Image 
of the invisible God ' : ^ He was * in the Form of 
Grod^;* that glory which He laid aside when He 
was made Man was nothing short of the glory which 
pertained to One Who was on an ^equality with 
God ^ : ' ^ in Him dwells all the fulness of the GrOD- 
HEAD bodily "^i^ He was declared to be the Son 
of GrOD with power by the Resurrection from the 
dead.^ It is difficult to conceive of any point in 
which the testimony of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles could have been clearer or more emphatic ; 
it is difficult to conceive how he could have so 
spoken of any one of whom he did not believe that 
He was Divine. 

(4) It is necessary to speak shortly only of other 
witnesses — of S. Matthew bearing his witness to 
the Lord Incarnate as the fulfiUer of propheqr; 
of S. James, ascribing to Jesus Christ that august 
title ^ the Lord of Glory,^ which was also given to 

> Col. i. 15-17. 

' Phil. ii. 6, iv /u)p</>i OeoO. See Bp. Lightfoot's Commentary. 
Bp. Lightfoot says : ' Though /Mpipi/i is not the same as ^o'lt or 
odffla, yet the possession of the fMpi/yfi involves participation in the 
oOala also: for fiofxp^ implies not the external accidents but the 
essential attributes.' 

' Phil. iL 6, 7. See again Bp. Lightfoot's Commentary. 

^ CoL iL 9. ' Rom. L 4. 
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Him by S. Paul ; ^ of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews recognising in Jesus the eternal and 
unchangeable fulfilment of all that was typified by 
the Jewish priesthood and sacrifices and by the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement;* all with one voice 
bearing their testimony to the supernatural claims 
of Him to Whom they had given themselves to be 
followers and witnesses even unto death. 

As with the witness of the Lord Himself, so also 
with the witness of His immediate followers, it is 
impossible to convey any impression of what it 
was, and is, by a mere quotation of passages : it is 
the whole tone and tenor of their writings, as of 
His own words, which must be taken into account. 
To one who reads those writings with a prejudice 
against the teaching of the Creeds as to our Lord^s 
Divinity it must be at least a difiicult matter to 
account for them on any lower supposition : to one 
who reads them with an unbiassed mind the conclu- 
sion is obvious that, whatever may be the attitude 
of others towards the claims of Jesus Christ, the 
attitude of His immediate followers is best expressed 
in those words of adoring faith in which one of 
them expressed the conviction to which he had 
come through the darkness of doubt and unbelief, 
* My Lord and my God.'* 

^ S. James iL I ; cf . i Cor. ii. 8. ' Heb. vii. i6 ; z. 12 ; vi. 2a 

* S. John XX. 28. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INCARNATION AS SET FORTH IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 

B. The Manhood Of our LORD. 

Lo ! He comes^ 
Hnngry^ thirsty^ homeless^ cold^ — 
Hungry^ by Whom saints are fed 
With the eternal living bread ; 
Thirsty^ from Whose pierced side 
living waters spring and glide ; 
Cold and bare He comes^ Who never 

Can pat off His robe of light — 
Homeless^ Who must dwell for ever 

In the Father's bosom bright. 

John KeMe, 



Having set ourselves to consider the answer of the 
New Testament to the first question which our 
subject involves, * Who He was Who became Incar- 
nate,^ a second question arises, * What it was which 
He became.' 

The answer given by the Church in her autho- 
litative formularies is as follows : He, the Only- 
Begotten Son of God, of one Substance with the 
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Father, by Whom all things were made, wa^ Him- 
self ^ made Man ^ : ^ Man of the substance of His 
Mother, bom in the world • . . perfect Man of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting • . . 
inferior to the Father as touching His Manhood ^ ; 
*of one substance with us as touching the Manhood, 
like us in all things, sin except/^ 

He was made Man. It is only with feelings of 
well-nigh overwhelming awe and reverence that one 
who has in any degree recognised the August 
Personality of the Word of God, the Only-Begotten 
of the Father, can approach the consideration of 
the words in which the Catholic Church has always 
and everywhere expressed the depths of His infinite 
condescension. * He was made Man : like unto us 
in all things, sin only except.** And the knowledge 
that this ineffable self-abasement and humiliation 
was indeed ^ for us men and for our salvation ^ must 
immeasurably increase the sense of awe-stricken 
reverence with which we contemplate it. 

Early heretics sought to explain away the reality 
of the Incarnation by representing it as merely 
an incarnation in appearance, that being only a 
phantom body in which the Lord of glory was 
pleased to manifest Himself, but the Incarnation 

1 From the oecumenical ' Definition ' of the Council of Chal- 
oedon. 
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which the Church teaches is a real and true assump- 
tion of human nature, in all that appertains to its 
perfection, by the Eternal Word. It is the taking 
of real and true Manhood which we confess in the 
Creeds, and for the proof of which the Church sends 
us to the Holy Scriptures. Yet as we so approach 
the question, with the utmost reverence and humi- 
lity, it will be well if we do so bearing in mind 
two considerations, the first, that in being made 
Man our Lord never for a moment ceased to be 
GrOD, the second that the Manhood which he 
assumed was a perfect Manhood, not a Manhood 
distorted and disfigured by the sin which we have 
added to it. 

(1) Our Lord in becoming man never ceased to 
be God. The significance of that truth will be 
considered further when we have to deal with the 
heresy of Nestorius and the work of the Council of 
Ephesus ; it will be sufiicient now to emphasise the 
&ct that the condescension of the Incarnation lay 
not in the putting aside of anything which pertains 
to the essence of the Divine Nature, but in the 
laying aside of that glory which was His before the 
world was, rendered necessary by His entrance into 
personal relations with our human race. ^He 
assumed the form of a servant,^ says S. Leo, 
' without the defilement of sin, enriching what was 
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human, not impairing what was Divine.' ^ This 
truth results from the yet more fundamental truth 
that the seat of our Lord^s Personality resides in 
His GrODHEAD not in His Manhood, that is to say, 
He was God before He was Man, and in becoming 
Man the seat of His Personality continued un- 
changed ; what He took upon Him when He was 
made Man was human nature, not human person- 
ality. This may be explained by our use of the 
personal pronoun: when we say ^I' or ^he,' we 
mean to express the Self which underlies all action 
and feeling and memory and will on the part of the 
person who uses the personal pronoun, or of whom 
it is used. Thus when the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says of our Lord that ^ He took upon 
Him the seed of Abraham,'* he obviously implies 
the personal existence of Him of Whom he speaks 
prior to that action which he predicates of Him • 
so too when our Lord says of Himself ^Before 
Abraham was I am,' ^ He predicates of Himself a 
personal existence prior to that of Abraham. It 

* S. Leo, Ep, xxviii. 3. ^ Heb. ii. 16. 

* S. John viii. 58. It should be noticed that in the words *E7cb 
elfd our LORD was in fact using the very formula in which 
Jehovah had revealed Himself to His people of old as the Self- 
Existent One (Exod. iii. 14). This would seem to be the signifi- 
cance of the appointment by the English Church of both these 
passages in the Service for Passion Sunday (Exod. iii. is the first 
lesson at Mattins; S. John viii. 46-59 is the Gospel). 
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was then ^God^s Presence and His very Self and 
Essence all-Divine ^^ which in the Incarnation 
entered into personal union with that Manhood 
which He took upon Himself; and while we 
confess the reality of the Manhood which He 
assumed, we do not by that confession mean to 
admit or to imply any derogation from the God- 
head of Him who assumed it. 

(2) And, further, when we speak of our Lord 
being made Man, of one substance with ourselves, 
and like unto us in all things, we understand 
always the saving clause with which the Chalce- 
donian Definition, following the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, qualifies His likeness to 
us, ^sin only except/^ And in using that saving 
clause we in no wise lessen or impair the truth and 
reality of that Manhood which He assumed, inas- 
much as sin is not one of those things which 
pertain to the perfection of man^s nature. Again 
we may quote S. Leo : * Therefore in the entire and 
perfect nature of very man was born very God, 
whole in what was His, whole in what was ours. 
By " ours " we mean what the Creator formed in 
us at the beginning, and what He assumed in 

^ See Newman's ' Choir of Angelicals ' in his Dream of 
GeroniiuSf some verses of which are ^miliar to us through their 
inclusion in our hjrmnals. 

' Xmfiis i^Mprlas, Heb. iv. 15. 

D 
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order to restore; for of that which the deceiver 
brought in, and man, thus deceived, admitted, 
there was not a treuse in the Saviour ; and the fact 
that He took on Himself a share in our infir- 
mities did not make Him a partaker in our trans- 
gressions.**^ It was, we believe, a sinless Manhood 
which the Lord of glory assumed when He was 
made Man, but none the less a true and perfect 
Manhood ; the absence of sin made it more, and not 
less, true and perfect than it would otherwise have 
been. The further man departs from sin the nearer 
does he come to the truth and perfection of his 
nature, because the nearer to conformity with that 
image and likeness which his nature had from the 
hands of God. 

So then, bearing in mind these two considera- 
tions, (1) that in becoming Man our Lord never 
ceased to be God, and, (2), that the Manhood which 
He assumed was a sinless Manhood, we proceed to 
examine the statements of the Creeds in the light 
of Holy Scripture. 



In the Gospels there is presented to us the record 
of a perfect human life, a record which, while it is 
absolutely silent as to any participation in man'^s 
^ S. Leo, Ep. xxviii. 3. The translation is Dr. Bright't. 
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sin, is abundantly clear as to the share of Him 
Who is its subject in all the innocent affections 
and properties of human nature. There is less 
need to dwell on the witness of the Gospels to 
the Manhood of our Lord than on their wit- 
ness to His Godhead, not because the one is 
less real or important than the other, but simply 
because from the very nature of the case it is the 
Manhood which during His earthly life is obvious 
and patent to all, it is the Godhead which is con- 
cealed under the veil of the Manhood and which 
was only gradually apprehended even by the Apostles 
themselves.^ But notwithstanding, in view of the 
heresies which in after years attempted to deny or 
at least to minimise the perfection and complete- 
ness of our Lord''s Human Nature, it will be well to 
state, as clearly as possible, the witness which the 
Holy Scriptures bear to the truth of the Church's 
emphatic assertions on that head. The careful 
reader of the Gospels will see that not only do they 
give no warrant for a denial of the true humanity 
of our Lord, but that, if words mean anything, 
there was no justification to be found in them either 

^ See lAddon, Bampton Lectures ^ p. 1 8. ' It is perhaps natural 
that a greater emphasis should be laid upon the higher truth which 
could be apprehended only by fsdth than on the lower one whichy 
doxisg the years of our Lord's earthly life, was patent to the senses 
of men.' 
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by those who taught that our LoiiD^s human acts 
and sufferings though apparent were not real,^ or 
by those who whilst they accepted the truth of 
the Incarnation so far as it involved the taking 
of a human body, yet impaired its completeness by 
denying the assumption of a human soul.' 

As to the truth of our Lord^s human body the 
Gospels record a real conception' and birth of a 
human mother;^ a real growth^ from infancy to 
boyhood^ and from boyhood to mane's estate;^ a 
real experience of bodily sensations, hunger^ and 
thirst,^ weariness ^^ and sleep ;^ and at last a real 
submission to the extremity of those bodily suffer- 
ings which accompany the parting asunder of soul 
and body by means of a violent and painful death. 
*He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried.^ As by being bom of a human 
mother He was pleased to enter into the conditions 

^ Such were the Docetists (so called from the Gk. doKiw, I 
seem) who gave trouble to the Church as early as the time of 
S. John, and to whom he certainly alludes in his Epistles. 

' Such were the heretics called by the name of Apollinaris, who 
denied to our Lord a rational human soul, asserting that the Logos 
took its place ; the Monophysites or Eutychians, who taught that 
the human nature was swallowed up in the Divine ; and the Mono- 
thelites, who asserted that our Lord had no human will. 

• S. Lk. i. 31 ; ii. 21. * S. Matt. i. 25 ; S. Lk. ii. 7. 

' S. Lk. ii. 40, 52. * S. Lk. ii. 42. ' S. Lk. iii. 23. 

• S. Matt. iv. 2 ; xxi. iS. • S. John xix. 28. 
^ S. John iv. 6. ^ S. Matt viu. 24. 
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of creatinely existence in the way in which we 
enter into them, so too, in accordance with those 
conditions. He was pleased to pass out of life 
through that gateway of death by which we must 
pass when the days of our pilgrimage are fulfilled. 
As we read the Grospel-narrative of the Birth, and 
life, and Death of Jesus Christ we cannot but be 
struck with the intense reality with which all that 
pertains to the truth and perfection of human 
nature is described, and that not the less because 
there is so much else which is utterly unaccountable 
if He is mere man and nothing else. 

It is no less true that the Gospels witness to the 
real assumption by our Lord of a human soul,^ of 
that of which we are accustomed to speak as the 
higher part of man. So we are told of His increase 
in wisdom as well as in stature;' of His com- 
passion;' of His anger ;^ of His love for Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus,'^ for S. John,^ for the rich 
young ruler ;^ of His mysterious sajdng with 
regard to the day of the Judgment;' of His 
temptation;' of His deliberate submission of His 

^ Sonl 18 here used in the less strict sense u including both th« 
tool and the spirit of S. Paul's ' trichotomy ' in i Thess. ▼. 23. 

• S. Lk. ii 52. » S. Matt ix. 36 ; S. Lk. vii. 13. 

• S. Mk. iii 5. » S. John «. 5. 

• S. John ziiL 23 ; xiz. 26, ' S. Mk. z. 21. 

• & Mk. xiii. 32. • S. Mk. L 13. 
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human will, shrinking from the awfuhiess of the 
coming Passion, to the will of the Father;^ of 
His anguish in the Garden' and on the Cross,' 
and at last of the conscious commending of His 
human soul as it was about to depart from the 
body into the Father^s Hands.^ 

n 

We turn to the testimony of our Lord^s imme- 
diate followers: and we find that those whose 
witness we have already seen to be so emphatic 
as to the perfect equality of the Lord Jesus with 
the Eternal Father ^as touching his Gtodhead,'^ 
are no less clear in their witness to His perfect 
Manhood. 

(1) S. Paul tells us that ^ GrOD sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law^^ that the 
Son Himself ^ made Himself of no reputation and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men\;^ he tells us of the various 
acts and properties which characterise human exist- 
ence, without giving any hint that he believed them 
to be a whit less real in our Lobd^s case than in 
ours — of His descent from a particular family,^ of 

^ S. Mk. xiv. 36. * S. Lk. xxii. 44. ' S. Mk. xv. 34. 

* S. Lk. xxiii. 46. ' Gal. iv. 4. 

• Phil. ii. 7' ' Rom. i. 3. 
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His birth of a human mother,^ of His circumcision,^ 
of His obedience up to the very point of death,' of 
His crucifixion,^ of His burial;'^ he insists on the 
reality of His mediation between God and man 
as dependent upon His being Himself Man ; ^ he 
exhorts us to follow the perfection of His human 
example in its true humility and self-sacrifice.^ 

(2) In the Epistle to the Hebrews that entire 
sympathy of the high-priests of the old Dispensa- 
tion which arose from the fact that they were 
^ taken from among men ^ and so ^ compassed with 
infirmity,'® is declared to have found its complete 
fulfilment in Him Whom the Jewish Priesthood 
typified and foreshadowed. He was ^ in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin';® He, in 
the days of His flesh, ^was heard in that He 
feared ';^^ He, as the Captain of our salvation, was 
Himself made * perfect through sufiering ' ; ^ of Him 
the inspired writer of the Epistle can even use the 
mysterious words, * though He were a Son yet learned 
He obedience by the things which He sufiered' ; ^* 
the reality of His participation in our nature is 

» Gal. It. 4. « Col. ii. 11. • Phil. ii. 8. 

• Col. i. 205 I Thess. ii. 15. • i Cor. xv. 4. 

• I Tim. ii. 5. ' Phil. ii. 5 ff. 

• Heb. V. I, 2. • Heb. iv. 15. 

" Or ' for His godly fear * as Bp. Westcott translates dxd ttjjs 
tHKafieias, Heb. v. 7. " Heb. ii. 10. ^ Heb. v. 8. 
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insisted upon when we are told that He partook of 
the same flesh and blood of which we partake,^ for 
verily it was not of the nature of angels that He 
took hold but of the seed of Abraham ;' this taking 
hold of our nature was not only that He might fiilfil 
the high-priestly office in its ^compassion for the 
ignorant and them that are out of the way,^ but 
also in order that He might, like those high-priests 
yet in a sense far transcending theirs, have ^ some- 
what to ofier';' He took our nature that ^by the 
grace of GrOD He might taste death for every man,'* 
that * through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death ,''^ that by the shedding of 
His Blood He might become the Mediator of a new 
and everlasting Covenant.^ With such passages as 
these before us, it will be seen that the later 
dogmatic language of the Church, boldly asserting 
our Lord's consubstantiality with us in all things 
^ sin only except,' finds abundant justification not 
merely in the spirit but in the actual words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(3) Alike in his speeches and in his writings 
S. Peter emphasizes the fact of the sufferings and 
death of the Saviour, and thus testifies to the 

> Heb. iL 14. « Heb. iu 16. 

• Heb. viiL 3. * Heb. ii. 9. 

B Heb. iL 14. • Heb. iz. 15; xiiL 90. 
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reality of His Human Nature, as also he lays em* 
phasis on the superhuman worth of those sufierings 
and thus indicates the truth that His Person* 
ality was Divine.^ Of His sufferings, of His Deatlu 
of the shedding of His Blood S. Peter speaks again 
and again, and in so speaking he is careful more 
than once to add the explanatory words ^in the 
flesh ^;' he uses almost the same words, ^according 
to the flesh,^ in speaking of our Lord^s descent from 
the royal house of David ; ' he quotes the prophecy 
of Moses in the book of Deuteronomy that the 
Christ Who should come would be a prophet ^ like 
unto ^ Moses himself;^ he alludes to the fact of the 
LoBD Jesus having gone in and out among them ; * 
he exhorts those to whom he is writing to follow 
the example of Christ ; ^ he speaks of our Lord^s 
burial and shews how David^s prophecy was fulfilled 
by the fact that even in the tomb the ^ flesh ^ of 
the Holy One saw no corruption ; ^ he reminds his 
hearers of the way in which our Lord Himself had 
convinced His Apostles of the reality of His human 
body by eating and drinking with them after His 
Resurrection.^ 

^ Acts ii. 23, 36 ; iii. 15, 18 ; iv. 10 ; ▼. 30; z. 39 ; I S. Pet 
L 2, II, 19 ; ii. 21, 24 ; iii. 18 ; iy. I. 
' I S. Pet ii. 24 ; iii. 18 ; iv. i. * Acts ii. 30. 

^ Acts iii. 22 ; Deut. xviii. 15. * Acts u 21. 

* I S. Pet ii. 21. ^ Acts u, 31. * Acts z. 41. 
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(4) In studying the Grospel and Epistles of 
S. John we shall probably feel that the standpoint 
from which he writes is in the main directed towards 
that aspect of the truth as to our Lobd^s Person 
which represents Him as the Eternal Word of 
God veiling His glory for a season under the con- 
ditions of creaturely existence.^ Yet there is no 
writer in the whole of the New Testament who is 
more emphatic than S. John in his witness to the 
reality of our Lobd^s Manhood, even though his 
insistence upon it may be less frequent than that of 
the other writers. Nothing, for instance, can exceed 
the clearness and freedom from ambiguity in which 
S. John in the prologue to his Gospel expresses 
the reality of our Lobd^s condescension : ^ And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us';* 
nothing again can be more emphatic than S. John's 
witness to the bodily sufierings of the Crucifixion ; 
it is he, and he alone, who records the incident of 
the *Ecce Homo';* it is he, and he alone, who 
records the one cry of bodily anguish in the Fifth 
Word, *I thirst';* it is he, and he alone, who 

* See Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 239. * In S. John's Gospel, 
the Incarnation is exhibited not as the measure of the humiliation 
of the Eternal Word, but as the veil of His enduring and unassail- 
able glory.* Abp. Alexander {Leading Ideas of the Gospels , vi. D.) 
points out that in his narrative of the Passion S. John brings out 
its 'Divine Glory.* 

* S. John i. 14. * S. John xiz. 5. ^ S. John xiz. 28. 
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records the piercing of the sacred Side and the 
mysterious stream of blood and water which re- 
sulted from it.^ So when we turn to the Epistles 
the vehemence with which S. John repudiates the 
heresy of those who denied that ^ Christ was come 
in the flesh ^ is in itself sufficient proof of his 
own belief in the reality of that coming,^ as are 
also the words in which at the beginning of the 
First Epistle he describes his own relationship to 
the *Word of Life,'* and those with which in 
the Gospel he describes himself never by his own 
name but as ^ the disciple whom Jesus loved,' and 
as ^he who lay on His Breast at supper.'^ 

^ S. John six. 34. 

' I S. John iv. 2, 3 ; 2 S. John 7. The passage in the first 
Epistle (▼. 6) about our Lord's coming ' by water and blood, not 
by water only but by water and blood,' was probably directed 
against those who taught that the union between the Eternal Word 
and the Son of Mary was only of a temporary nature, so that He 
Who suffered upon the Cross was not really Divine, the impassible 
GODHBAD never having really united to itself passible humanity. 
These heretics taught that the Christ descended upon the Son 
of Mary at His Baptism and left Him before His Crucifixion, thus 
emptying the Passion and Death of the Saviour of all their re- 
demptive efficacy. So S. John protests, it may be, against the 
idea of a coming limited to the period of the Ministry, the period, 
that is, between the ' water ' of the Baptism and the ' blood ' oi 
the Passion ; it was a real coming, a real incarnation, all the way 
through ; the Word of God was incarnate not only in the water 
of Jordan, but in the blood of Calvary too. 

* I S. John i. I. 

* Sb John ziiL 23 ; zix. 26 ; zz. 2 ; zxi. 7, 20, 24. 
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We have tried to examine in the light of Holy 
Scripture the Churches answer to the question which 
we proposed to ourselves at the beginning of this 
chapter, but once more we must insist on the fact 
that the Churches teaching as to the Manhood of 
our Lord, not less than as to His Gtodhead, is 
proved not so much by isolated passages, however 
apparently decisive, as by the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures. The Christ of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists is as truly human as He is truly Divine ; in 
becoming Man He ceased not to be Gron, nor yet 
are we ever allowed to imagine that having once 
become Man He has ever ceased to be so. He is 
*GoD from Everlasting, Man for evermore'; it was 
no bodiless spirit whom the chosen witnesses beheld 
after the Resurrection, it was no bodiless spirit 
whom they beheld ascending into the heavens when 
the forty days were ended ; the Great High Priest 
of Whom the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
tells us did not conclude the functions proper to 
His office when He offered Himself upon the Altar 
of the Cross, but with that same nature in which 
He commenced the offering, so to speak, in the 
outer court. He passed into the holy Place, that 
is into heaven itself, there to make intercession for 
us;^ and finally in the Apocalyptic Vision there 

^ Heb. L 3 ; iv. 14 ; vi. 20 ; is. 12 ; ix. 24 ; x. 199 2(X 
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was revealed to S. John the Lamb ^ as it had been 
slain,^ the Living One Who had been dead, the 
Saviour Who loved us and loosed us from our sins 
in His own Blood,^ it was He the Self-Same, true 
Man in the reality of His Passion, true Man not 
less in the reality of His heavenly glory. 



m 

We must close our consideration of the two 
great questions which we have so far proposed to 
ourselves — ^the consideration of the true Godhead 
and Perfect Manhood of our Lord — with the frank 
confession that there is a point beyond which we 
may not go. Absolute truth is revealed up to the 
point to which it is necessary for us to know it ; 
beyond that point we are left, not, it may be, 
in total darkness, but with only sufficient light to 
enable us to arrive at possible or, at best, probable 
conclusions. This is especially the case with regard 
to the defining of great truths, and with regard to 
the reconciliation of two truths which appear to 
us to be opposed to each other. The question of 
Nicodemus, *How can these things be,'* is very 
often left without answer ; the desire to reconcile 

1 Rev. ▼. 6 ; L 5* ' S. John iiL g. 
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apparently conflicting statements is very often left 
imgratified. It is not meant that we are not to 
try to make such difficulties clear, provided of 
course we do so with the utmost humility and 
reverence; it is meant that we are not to seek 
to include among things certain what at best is 
only probable. It is remarkable how very cautious 
the Church ^ has been in the promulgation of dog- 
matic decisions, how very careful she has been not 
to enlarge the area of the articles of faith, how 
very slow she has been in her attempts to reconcile 
or define. Yet she has been quite unshrinking as 
to consequences, she has spoken with breath quite 
unbated, in the promulgation of those articles of 
faith which she believes * may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.' In so 
doing the Church has only been following the 
example of our Lord and of His Apostles. Our 
Lord, for instance, when He took the Bread and 
said ^This is My Body' did not explain how it 
was what He declared it to be; S. Paul when 



^ Let it be said, once for all, that by the Church is not meant 
one or more great teachers in the Church, nor yet one part of 
the Church, but the whole Catholic Church of Christ in her 
oecumenical decisions. Infallibility is only claimed for the Church, 
though then most certainly it is claimed, when she has spoken as 
a whole as she did in the six or seven great councils which have 
been accepted by the whole Church. 
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he insisted strongly on the truth of God''s pre- 
destinating Providence did not attempt to reconcile 
it with the truth, equally clearly revealed, of the 
reality of man^s free-will. And strive as we may 
to explain and define the truths which we believe, 
strive as we may to reconcile what appear to us to be 
conflicting statements, we must be content to leave 
much unexplained, much unreconciled. We shall 
be wise if we settle it with ourselves that, while 
God has revealed to us all that is necessary to 
salvation, it is yet part of His Will for our pj-o- 
bation and discipline to leave us without certain 
knowledge as to many things which we fain would 
know ; so, whilst we cling on with faith that can- 
not be shaken to what the Church teaches as the 
absolute truth, and strengthen our faith by seek- 
ing for its proof in the Scriptures, we shall not be 
over anxious if we find much to puzzle us in what 
seems to follow from those truths which we receive 
as of Divine authority. And we shall try, with 
the help of the great teachers of the Church and 
of God''s Holy Spirit illuminating our own under- 
standings, to arrive at some conclusion as to our 
difficulties, not in order that we may proclaim the 
conclusions to which we ourselves have come as of 
certain and binding truth, but as submitting them 
to the final judgment of that great Day when we 
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investigation, ought to be no bar to our acceptance 
of the Scriptural and Catholic truth of the union 
of the two whole and perfect Natures within the 
One Divine Personality. Explanation and recon- 
ciliation there is, for GroD^s Truth cannot con- 
tradict itself; only ^ until the day break and the 
shadows flee away ^ we must be content to wait for 
the full and clear knowledge which only can be 
ours when, in the light of the Vision of God, we 
know even as also we are known. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INCARNATION AS SET FORTH IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 

c. The Virgin-Birth. 

For Thou wert bom of woman : Thou didst come^ 

O Holiest^ to this world of sin and gloom^ 
Not in Thy dread omnipotent array : 

And not by thunders strewed 

Was Thy tempestuous road : 
Nor indignation bums before Thee on Thy way. 

But Thee^ a soft and naked child^ 

Thy Mother undefiled 

In the rude manger laid to rest 

From ofP her virgin breast. 

— Dean Milman. 

In the two preceding chapters we have set our- 
selves to consider in the light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament the answers which 
the Church gives to the questions, Who He was 
Who became incarnate, and. What it was which 
He became. There remains for our considera- 
tion the last of the main questions involved, the 
question of the way by which He was pleased to 
enter into those limitations of time and space to 
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which our manhood is necessarily subject. He was 
GrOD from all eternity, He is Man for evermore; 
the question is how He, the Eternal and the 
Infinite, was pleased to manifest Himself in the 
conditions in which we read of Him in the New 
Testament. As before, we shall first state the 
answer to this third question in the authoritative 
language of the Church, and then proceed to exa- 
mine it in the light of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures to which the Church ever implicitly sends us. 
The Catholic Church declares that ^ He was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin 
Mary ^ ; that He is ^ Man of the Substance of His 
Mother, bom in the world ^ ; that He is ^ consub- 
stantial with the Father as to the Godhead, and, 
the Self-Same, consubstantial with us as to the 
Manhood, in all things like unto us sin except, 
begotten of the Father as touching the Godhead 
before the ages, but the Self-Same in the last days for 
us and for our salvation (bom) as touching the Man- 
hood of Mary the Virgin the Mother of God.'^ To 
these authoritative words of the Universal Church, 
we may add the words of the Second Article of the 
Synod of London in 156^, binding on the clergy of 
the English Church, that ^the Son which is the 
Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of 
^ The Chalcedonian * Definition.' 
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the Father, the very and eternal God, and of one 
substance with the Father, took man^s nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance/ 



Such has been the unvarying teaching of the 
Church in all ages and in all places. Before 
going on to consider that teaching as witnessed by 
the New Testament, we shall do well to try and 
understand the moral position of the fact of the 
Virgin-Birth in connection with the great funda- 
mental truth of the Incarnation itself. We have 
already endeavoured to show that the Incarnation 
was not an uncalled-for portent. The circum- 
stances of the world at the time of our Saviour^s 
birth were undeniably such as to constitute what 
the Roman poet describes as ^ dignus Vindice nodus.^ 
Our purpose is now, granted that some such inter- 
vention was called for, to consider the further 
question of the reasonableness of the mode in which 
that intervention is asserted by the Church to have 
taken place. The Church asserts, and declares her 
assertion to be warranted by Holy Scripture, not 
only that the eternal Son of God condescended to 
take human flesh and to be bom in that flesh of a 
human mother, but also that His birth was in a yet 
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further sense miraculous, in that the mother of 
whom He was born was a Virgin, so that, although 
He was like us in the mode of His entrance into 
the world, He was unlike us in deriving His human 
nature from one parent only. Now, putting aside 
for the moment all question of the miraculousness 
of our LoRD^s Birth of a Virgin, the question before 
us is that of its moral fitness. Granted that the 
needs of mankind cried aloud for one who, being 
both God and Man, could bridge over the impassable 
gulf which sin had interposed between man and His 
Maker, granted even that it was most fitting that 
God should descend to earth and take to Himself 
man^s nature, was there any need for so great a 
miracle as is involved in the Churches teaching as 
to His Birth of a Virgin Mother ? Might not the 
Eternal Son have been bom by the ordinary process 
of generation and yet have been all that man^s 
needs demanded, all that Holy Scripture represents 
Him as being ? May we not, in other words, believe 
in the Incarnation without believing in the Virgin- 
Birth ? The answer depends, to a great extent, on 
our conception of the needs which we believe that 
the Incarnation was designed to meet and satisfy ; 
for if what was needed was the cutting oflF of the 
entail of sin which was the universal inheritance of 
the human race, it is difScult to understand how 
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that entail could have been cut off by a process of 
generation which differed in no respect from the 
process which in every other instance had resulted, 
and still does result, in the transmission of a sin- 
stained nature. If again mankind needed a new 
starting-point from which to take a beginning, a 
new head in which to find what it had lost in 
Adam, again it is difficult to see how there could 
have been in any sense a new starting-point or a 
new head in one whose descent from the first Adam 
was in no way difierent from that of any other 
of his descendants. And once more, perhaps the 
greatest difficulty of all, if it was needful that He 
Who condescended to take to Himself human nature 
should not at the same time take a human person- 
ality, it is well-nigh inconceivable that He could 
have avoided taking that personality if He had 
been bom by that method of generation which 
always results in the birth of a person. He must 
either, in that case, have laid aside that Divine 
Personality or Self in virtue of which He was Very 
God, or He must have added to His Divine Person- 
ality a second, human, personality, existing thence- 
forward not merely in two Natures but also in 
two Personalities, with two centres, that is, of self- 
consciousness and self-determination, which is almost 
unthinkable. 
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The point then to which we have come is this 
that, putting aside for the moment the miraculous- 
ness of the Virgin-Birth and the question of the 
historical evidence for it, the belief that our Lobd 
was bom of a Virgin-Mother does at least suggest 
a mode of generation by which it might be 
possible for Him to be bom like us in all things 
sin only except, by which He might become in a 
real sense the new starting-point and the new 
head of our race, and by which — ^without either 
laying aside His Divine Self or adding to it a 
second, human, s^lf — He might wrap around His 
Divine Personality, unchanged and unchangeable, 
all that pertains to the perfection of our nature. 
It is not contended that these considerations are in 
themselves a proof of the Virgin-Birth : but it is 
contended that if we can overcome the obstacle of 
its miraculousness and if we can accept the evidence 
for its having taken place, there is a moral fitness 
about it such as no other mode of Incarnation 
which we can think of would suggest.^ 

* * While we must confess that this Virgin-Birth is enveloped in 
a veil impenetrable to physical reasonings, yet we affirm it to be 
the only one which fully satisfies the demands of religion and 
theology. This article of our Creed, "conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary," is the only sure defence against 
both the Ebionitic and the Docetic view of the entrance of the 
GoD-Man into connection with humanity.' — Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics^ § 39 (Clark's trans.). 
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This is not altogether the place in which to 
discuss the objections to the Virgin-Birth on the 
ground of its miraculous nature, simply because we 
are proceeding on the assumption that those for 
whom the present treatise is intended have already 
satisfied themselves as to the credibility of miracles 
in the abstract. And indeed any mode of incarna- 
tion postulates the miraculous intervention of Gron 
in the affairs of men, and that which is implied in 
the words * Conceived by the Holy Ghost, Bom of 
the Virgin Mary,** differs after all only in degree 
not in kind from any other mode. As to how far 
departure from the ordinary mode of generation 
may be regarded as credible, in view of such de- 
partures as have been noticed in the animal king- 
dom, is a question which must be left to those within 
whose province such researches come; they can 
hardly be said to come within the province of the 
theologian. The theologian^s part is respectfully 
and gratefully to accept what men of learning 
in branches of science other than his own have 
discovered, only reserving to himself the right not 
to receive as final any decision of science, in the 
narrower sense of the term, which conflicts with the 
authoritative teaching of the Church. If we apply 
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this to the question before us it is probably true to 
say that the authoritative teaching of the Church 
as to the Virgin-Birth of our Loed has in no sense 
been pronounced incredible by an3i;hing that can 
be called a consensus of scientific opinion;^ had 
such a pronouncement been made, or were it yet 
to be made, the attitude of the Churchman would 
have to be that of patient waiting until fuller know- 
ledge should make all things clear, the fact being 
that we have no means of knowing, beyond a certain 



^ With regard to the teachings of science (in the narrower sense) 
we may well ask to be satisfied that there is the same 'oecumenidty * 
which we demand before accepting as authoritative the teaching 
of theologians. The opinions of teachers in whatever branch of 
learning are to be accepted certainly with that respect which is due 
to the eminence of the teacher but yet not as of final authority 
until they can be shewn to have received universal approval and 
acceptance amongst those who have the right to express approval 
in that particular branch of learning. For example, the law of 
gravitation is practically of oecumenical authority in one sphere, 
just as belief in the Holy Trinity is of oecumenical authority in 
another sphere ; but is it not true that there are opinions among 
scientific men which cannot be said to have greater authority than, 
for example, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception among 
the doctrines of the Universal Church, that doctrine never having 
been received or promulgated by the Eastern or English parts of 
the Church ? There may, it is true, be apparent conflict between 
science and the Faith over matters upon which neither, or only 
one, has pronounced an oecumenical decree, as for example when 
a part of the Church imprisoned Galileo or condemned Kepler ; 
but the conflict could only be real and permanent in cases, if such 
could be conceived, where each had pronounced oecumenically a 
decree opposed to the other. 
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point, how God suspends His own laws in order to 
intervene, miraculously as it seems to us, in the 
normal working of that which we call Nature. One 
day we shall know, and tlien we shall see that what 
He Himself has revealed to us is in no way in- 
credible even in the light of what He has also 
revealed to those who have studied the wonders of 
other branches of science. 

So much has been said to help, if it may be, those 
whose difficulties in accepting the teaching of the 
Creed as to the mode of the Incarnation have 
arisen rather from the scientific than from the 
evidential or moral point of view ; and it may help 
such to know that Professor Huxley, who on other 
grounds rejected the teaching of the Creed as to 
the Virgin-Birth, has left it on record that on 
scientific grounds he has no objection to ofier to 
it. * The mysteries of the Church are child's play 
compared with the mysteries of nature • • • virgin 
procreation and resuscitation from apparent death 
are ordinary phenomena to the naturalist.' ^ 

But, after all, we are not anxious to defend the 
doctrine on its miraculous side. If we accept 
miracles at all, it is not for us to say to what 
extent God's working may be miraculous and 

^ Letter to Dean Plumptre quoted in Gore, Bampton Lectures^ 
note 15, p. 246. 
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beyond what point He may not go. If He created 
the First Adam, without the intervention of any 
human parentage, are we to say that He might not 
* prepare a body' for the Second Adam if not by 
creation out of the dust of the earth yet by a mode of 
generation unknown before or since, at least among 
human beings ? If it could be shewn that on 
scientific grounds the Virgin-Birth is entirely and 
absolutely credible it might still be questioned 
whether we have really gained an3i;hing by the 
proof. We believe that God does not work mean- 
ingless portents ; we believe also that miracle does 
not mean the arbitrary violation of law and order, 
but that it is the purposeful act of the All- Wise 
and All-Mighty superseding for the moment the 
ordinary methods of His own working in ocder to 
accomplish His own gracious and original purpose 
when in danger of being frustrated by man's sin. 
Certainly the Virgin-Birth was miraculous, as we 
understand the expression, but it does not seem in 
any way to militate against that conception of God's 
working which rather leads us to expect that, if God 
is what we believe Him to be. He will from time to 
time intervene, in ways which we call miraculous, 
in the course of that world which He has Himself 
created. Man had been created in the image of 
God to share in God's eternal blessedness; that 
image in man had become blurred and dimmed 
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by the mysterious presence and power of sin, and 
man was in danger of losing that glorious destiny 
for which he was created. What was needed was 
restoration : man must be brought back : there 
must be found for him a new Head, a new Fount of 
life : but to the question, ^ Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean?^ there was no answer 
but that of the patriarch, *Not one.**^ And so 
God in the fulfilment of that gracious purpose 
which had been thwarted for the time by man's sin 
Himself wrought deliverance, and by a new and 
marvellous Birth brought out of an unclean race 
One in Whom man might find a new Head, a new 
Fount of life, One in Whom the entail of sin 
might be cut off. One to Whose perfect Man- 
hood from the very moment of His conception the 
Blessed Son of God might be united in personal 
union, without for a moment changing in any way 
that Divine Personality which was His from all 
eternity. 

m 

The question which remains is the historical or 
evidential one. Admitting that on the side of its 
moral fitness there is at least nothing unreasonable 
in the article of the Creed which declares that our 

* Job xiv. 4. 
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Lord was bom of the Virgin Mary, and that, 
viewed as miraculous, the same tremendous fact is 
not inconsistent with what we believe as to Gron'*s 
working in the kingdoms of nature and grace, we 
have to inquire as to the evidence for it in the 
New Testament, and, as far as may be, to consider 
the nature of that evidence. 

Assuming for the moment the historical accuracy 
and the genuineness of the New Testament Canon, 
we shall first state the position which the Virgin- 
Birth occupies in the various books. The detailed 
account of the Birth of our Lord is given only 
by the Evangelists S. Matthew and S. Luke, they 
having derived their knowledge of it, as we must 
suppose, in the last resort from S. Joseph and from 
the Virgin Mother herself. S. Matthew's account 
is obviously that derived from the point of view 
of S. Joseph, embodying as it does three special 
revelations ^ made to him, and to him alone, and 
which he only could have been in a position to com- 
municate to others, whilst the narrative of S. Luke 
must have come ultimately from the Blessed Virgin 
herself, she alone being the recipient of the 
mysterious message brought to her by the Arch- 
angel, and she alone being in a position to com- 
municate it to others. We shall remember that 

1 S. Matt L 20; U. 13, 19. 
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S. Luke, in his preface, expressly claims to have 
received the information on which he bases his 
narrative from those * who from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word ' ; if then 
the record of the Annunciation and of the Nativity 
is an integral part of S. Luke^s Gospel we must 
suppose that S. Luke derived it, if not &om the holy 
Mother herself, at least from one or other of those 
to whom in later years she had made it known. 

The narratives which are contained in the first 
chapter of S. Matthew and in the first two 
chapters of S. Luke expressly state that oiu: Lord 
was bom of a Virgin and that the power which 
enabled her to conceive was no other than that of 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. Alike in 
the message to the Virgin herself, and in the re- 
velation which comforted and satisfied her betrothed 
husband, this is expressly stated ; and it is because 
of this that both are bidden not to fear,^ seeing 
that what must else have caused the bitterest 
anguish and dismay was the direct work of Him with 
Whom nothing is impossible, by the Overshadow- 
ing of Him Who when God first made the world 
'brooded'^ over the lifeless chaos.' 

^ St Matt. L 20 ; S. Lk. i. 30. 

* Gen. i. 2, xat Trrevfia deov ire^pero iwdvta rod USaTot : S. Lk. 
L 35, iiLfvafus {frplffTov iviffKidaei (tol, 

* Something should be said here, and it cannot be said better than 
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When we turn to the two other Grospels we find 
that neither of them contains any record of the fact 
of the Virgin-Birth, nor do we find any mention of 
it in the Epistles, or in the Apocalypse.^ On the 
other hand it must be noticed in passing that 
nowhere is anything said, either actually or by 
implication, by Apostle or Evangelist, which would 
lead us to suppose that their silence is inconsistent 
with a belief in or a knowledge of the facts recorded 
by S. Matthew and S. Luke. 

Two questions now present themselves . 

(1) Are the first chapters of S. Matthew and 
S. Luke worthy of credit ? 

in the words of Bishop Pearson, about what theologians have under- 
stood as to the work of the Holy Spirit in the Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word. If the holy Virgin * were truly the Mother of Christ 
then is there no reason to deny to her in respect of Him whatsoever 
is given to other mothers in relation to the fruit of their womb, and 
consequently no more is left to be attributed to the Spirit than 
what is necessary to cause the Virgin to perform the actions of a 
mother. ... As He was made of the substance of the Virgin, 
so was He not made of the substance of the Holy Ghost 
Whose essence cannot at all be made. And because the Holy 
Ghost did not beget Him by any communication of His essence, 
therefore He is not the father of Him, though He were conceived 
by Him.* The action of the Holy Ghost *is not so to be under- 
stood as if He did perform any act of generation, such as is the 
foundation of paternity.' — On the Creed, Art. in. ch. ii §§ 5, 6. 

1 Unless S. Paul's words in Gal. iv. 4, * made of a woman ' 
{yevbfievov ix ywaiKds), and the Vision of the ' Woman clothed 
with the Sun* in Rev. xii., are allusions to it. Obviously no 
argument can be based on either. On the latter passage see 
Professor Milligan in the Expositot^s Bible^ in loc. 
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(2) If they are, can we explain the silence of the 
other New Testament writers ? 

(1) Are S. Matthew and S. Luke trustworthy 
in their narrative of the miraculous Birth ? 

It has been urged that neither Evangelist, after 
his opening chapters, ever mentions or alludes to 
the Virgin-Birth again, and that therefore their 
Gospels would be quite complete without those 
chapters, which in fact, so it is said, only embody 
the later legends which grew up around the Birth 
and Infancy, just as similar legends have grown 
up around the births of other great men and 
heroes. The miraculous Birth, as it came to be 
believed by Christians, was either, it is said, a 
myth or a legend, and then, in order to gain sup- 
port and authority for it as an actual fact, it was 
fraudulently embodied in the narratives of the first 
and third Evangelists at some period during the 
second century after Christ. It may be said, with- 
out exaggeration, that so to deal with the Gospels 
is to deal with them in a way in which no other 
document could be dealt with without suggesting 
gross unfairness and prejudice on the part of those 
who make such an attack ; it is to run counter 
to all the evidence, both external and internal, 
which we possess as to the genuineness of the two 
Gospels as a whole. With regard to external 

F 
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evidence it can at least be said that no early 
writer to whom the Gospels were known gives us 
any reason for imainnins that the Grospels as he 
knew them were di^rent from those whiS we now 
accept, except indeed the heretic Marcion ^who 
notoriously mutilated the Gospel to make it fisivour 
his views of the Person of Christ ' ; * whilst, with 
regard to internal evidence, it is di£5cult to imagine 
that any forger could have so perfectly embodied 
his matter into the text of the Gospel as to leave 
no sign of the fraud, or that he should have been 
content with an account so reserved and with such 
marked absence of miraculous detail.' The only 
alternative to conscious and deliberate fraud on the 
part of a forger after the death of the Evangelists, 
is the supposition of carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the Evangelists themselves in their use 
of the documents or of the information on which 
they based their narratives of the Incarnation. We 
may consider this supposition in especial reference 
to the Gospel of S. Luke. Supposing that S. Luke, 
through ignorance or through over-credulity, com- 
menced his Gospel with a narrative of certain events 
connected with the Birth of our Lord which was 

* Alford, Greek Testament^ vol. i. Prolegomena, ch. iv. § vii. 

■ See Bishop Satterlee, New Testament Churchmanship (New 
York, 1899), pp. 7, 8. The inspired recoid of the Birth at 
Bethlehem 'is as remarkable for what it does not record as foi 
that which it narrates.' 
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based on untrustworthy testimony, is it conceivable 
that such an account could have passed without 
challenge by those who knew otherwise, of whom 
there must have been many still living at the time 
when S. Luke published his Gospel?^ Dean Alford 
points out that the only person who could con- 
ceivably have known the circumstances of the Birth 
was the Mother of the Lord herself, and that she 
* would most certainly have been appealed to for an 
account of ^ those circumstances. If then S. Luke^s 
account was derived from an untrustworthy source, 
it is hardly conceivable that it could have been 
accepted whilst those were actually living in the 
Church who knew it to be other than that which 
the Mother herself had delivered to them. *If 
not the Mother of our Lord herself, yet His 
brethren were certainly living; and the universal 
reception of the Gospel in the very earliest ages 
sufficiently demonstrates that no objection to this 
part of the sacred narrative had been heard of as 
raised by them.^' But, we may ask further, is 

^ The latest date that can with any probability be assigned 
to the third Gospel is 80 a.d. (Professor Sanday in Book by 
Book^ p. 404). Other authorities put it much earlier : Dean 
Alford, $,g,^ thinks that 58 a.d. is the latest date which can be 
SbMgned to it. — Greek Testament ^ Prolegomena^ p. 47. 

' See Alford, Greek Testament^ Prolegomena^ p. 48. It should 
be remembered that it is to S. Luke himself that we owe our 
knowledge that the Mother of the Lokd was with the Church 
•iter the Ascension, Acts L" 14. 
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there any real reason to question S. Luke^s trust- 
worthiness as a historian P Is there any real reason 
to think that he was not justified in claiming to 
have ^traced the course of all things accurately 
from the first V^ To that question an answer can 
only be given by those who have carefully studied 
S. Luke^s Gospel and the Book of the Acts : to such 
it must appear in the highest degree improbable 
that one who was clearly so careful and so accurate 
in the rest of his history should have been so care- 
less and so ready to accept insufficient testimony in 
the important narrative contained in his first two 
chapters. * Historical accuracy is not a capricious 
and intermittent impulse. It is a fixed habit of 
mind, the result of a particular discipline. His- 
torians of the school of the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles are not men to build a flamboyant 
portal of romance over the entrance to the austere 
temple of Truth.'* The crucial passage at the be- 

^ S. Luke i. 3, dxpipus — irapriKo\ov$i^K&ri — (hfadew, * Exactness 
and definiteness of detail in his narrative — these are implied in 
the word dicpt/3as : investigation and personal study — ^implied in 
the word irapi7icoXov^ic6rt : tracing of events from their causes and 
origin — implied in &v<a$ev : such are the qualities which Luke 
declares to be his justification for writing a narrative when many 
other narratives already were in existence ; and he says emphati- 
cally that this applies to all that he narrates.' — Ramsay, fVas Christ 
bam at Bethlehem t A study on the credibility ofS. Luke^ p. 12. 

' Archbishop Alexander, Leading Ideas of the Gospels^ P* I54 
(New £d.| London, 1892). 
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ginning of S. Luke^s second chapter about the 
enrolment under Quirinius (A.V. Cyrenius), so far 
from miUtating against the belief in his accuracy as 
a historian or his knowledge of grammar, has now 
been shewn by Professor Ramsay to prove con- 
clusively that he was * a great historian who wrote 
good Greek of the first century kind.' ^ 

If we turn to S. Matthew's account of the Virgin- 
Birth we may again use the argument of the 
extreme improbability of any such account of the 
circumstances of our Lord's Birth being allowed 
to pass current at a time when those who knew 
otherwise must have been still living ; whilst the 
weakness of the objection that, instead of its being 
based on information received from S. Joseph and 
others, it was really invented in order to make it 
square with the expectations of such a birth of 
the Messiah current at the time, may be understood 
when it is found that no proof of such expectations 
can be produced.^ There is indeed no evidence to 
shew that the Jews of S. Matthew's time interpreted 
Isaiah's prophecy in the same way that he did, 

^ Was Christ bom at Bethlehim f A study on the credibility 
of S, Luke^ p. 247. It is difficult to use any other epithet to 
characterise Dr. Ramsay's vindication of S. Luke's historical 
accuracy than the adjective triumphant. 

* See Gore, Dissertations^ appended Note A, p. 289, and Bishop 
Satterlee, New Testament Churchmanship^ pp. 22 L 
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which, of course, strengthens the application to S. 
Matthew of the statement which has been made as 
to the early Christians generally, ^ that the truth 
is rather that the actual events taught the first 
Christians to read prophecy afresh, than that 
prophecy induced them to imagine events — at any 
rate important events — which did not occur.' ^ It 
is next to impossible to imagine that S. Matthew 
could have invented such a unique event as that 
of the Virgin-Birth merely from his interpretation 
of a single verse in Isaiah which was certainly not 
supported by anything like a consensus of con- 
temporary Jewish belief or Messianic expectation, 
if indeed it was so interpreted by them at all : on 
the other hand, there is nothing more reasonable 
than to suppose that, when S. Matthew had come 
to know that He Whom he had accepted as the 
Messiah had been bom of a Virgin in David's City, 
he should have recognised with joy in that wondrous 
Birth the fulfilment of those ancient prophecies of 
Isaiah and of Micah which before he had scarcely 
understood. Then he would see, under the guidance 
of Him Who spake by the prophets, that, however 
true it may have been that Isaiah's prophecy was 
partially fulfilled by the birth of a son to Ahaz or 
to the prophet himself, it was only completely 

' Gore, Dissertations^ p. 36. 
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fulfilled by the Birth of Him Who was the end of 
all prophecy, and that, whatever other interpreta- 
tions may have been given to the prophet's expres- 
sion for her who was to bear the promised Son, its 
only full and perfect interpretation was to be found 
when, by the power of the Holy Ghost, the Virgin 
was enabled to be a mother, the human mother of 
Him Who, because she was a virgin, could truly be 
Immanuel, Gon-with-us. 

Before passing away from this question it should 
be noticed that the mere fact of there being dis- 
crepancies between the accounts of the Nativity in 
the first and third Gospels only strengthens their 
witness to the great central fact on which they are 
entirely at one, the fact that Christ was bom of a 
Virgin Mother at Bethlehem in the days of Herod 
the King. The discrepancies are such as prove that 
the two accounts are derived from two entirely 
independent sources; they are not such as to be 
incapable of reconciliation.^ 

(2) The question then remains, If we accept as 

^ It is not possible here to discuss the differences between the 
narratives of S. Matthew and S. Luke. The main differences are 
to be found in the &ct that each Evangelist gives a different gene- 
alogy of our Lord, and in the way in which S. Matthew speaks 
of Nazareth in ch. ii. 23 and in which S. Luke omits all mention 
of the flight into Egypt in ch. ii. 39. With regard to the latter 
difficulty, we need only suppose that in the document, or docu- 
ments, which S. Matthew used there was no mention of the previous 
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worthy of credit the narratives of S. Matthew and 
S. Luke, can we account for or explain the silence 
of the other New Testament writers, especially 
that of the other two Evangelists, S. Mark and 
S. John ? 

Now the first question which must be answered 
with regard to the silence of these writers is the 
question as to the scope and purpose of their 
writings. What was their aim in writing, what 
were the facts which came within the scope of that 
aim P S. Mark^s Gospel is clearly intended to be a 
Gospel of our Lord's Ministry ; he does not profess 
to narrate any event in our Lord^s life prior to His 
Baptism which inaugurated His public Ministry, 
and so he introduces our Lord as coming from 
Nazareth to S. John the Baptist in order to be 
baptized by him. To say therefore that S. Mark 
omits all mention of the miraculous Birth is surely 
not more than to say that his Gospel does not com- 
mence the narrative until the time of our Lord^s 
public Ministry, which began, as we know from 

residence of S. Mary at Nazareth, and that in the document, or 
documents, which S. Luke used the flight into Egypt was not 
mentioned. See on this Gore, Dissertations^ p. 36. With regard 
to the different genealogies, which is a very difficult question, see 
art. Genealogy in Diet. Bible by Bp. Arthur Hervey; Bp. Chr. 
Wordsworth on S. Matt i ; Alford on S. Lk. iiL 23 ; Gore, 
Dissertations^ pp. 37 ff. See also Note A at the end of this 
volume. 
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S. Lake, when He was thirty years of age : certainly 
his silence cannot prove that he knew nothing 
about it. 

With regard to S. Paul it may be said that * it 
is a well-known fact that his epistles are almost 
exclusively occupied in contending for Christian 
principles, not in recalling facts of our Lord^s 
life.^^ The same may also be said of the Epistles 
of S. Peter, S. James, S. John and S. Jude. S. Paul 
does certainly allude to events in our Lord^s life, 
as also does S. Peter, but neither Apostle ever 
professes to give an exhaustive narrative, and that 
being the case no proof of their ignorance of the 
fact of the Virgin-Birth or of their disbelief in it 
can be drawn from their silence about it ; in fact 
it does not come within the scope of their purpose. 
On the other hand, with regard to S. Paul, it can 
be urged with great force that his doctrine of the 
Second Adam implies, if it does not require, a 
miraculous birth. For if ^in Adam all die,^ how 
should He be exempt from that universal sentence 
— and not only exempt but Himself take the place 
of the First Head, as one in whom the race can 
once more find its centre and its unity — if His 
birth was in no way different from that by which 
every man is made a partaker of the sin-stained, 

^ Gore, DiiSifiaHamf p. lo. 
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death-sentenced nature of him through whom sin 
entered into the world and death by sin ? The 
unique position of the Second Adam standing over 
against the First Adam, according to the teaching of 
S. Paul, as the new Head provided by the Creator 
for Adam^s race, may be said at least to imply if 
not to require a wholly exceptional mode of genera- 
tion brought about, not less than the First Adam^s 
creation was brought about, by the operation of 
the Almighty Creator. 

When we turn to the Gospel of S. John, the two 
facts that ^ all critics agree in ascribing to it a date 
considerably later than that of any of the other 
three,^^ and that it is obviously supplemental to 
those other three, at once suggest a reason for the 
Apostle's silence as to the fact of the Virgin-Birth. 
Not only does he omit all mention of the fact of 
our Lord'^s Birth of a Virgin at Bethlehem, not 
only does he omit all mention of the institution 
of the two great Sacraments, but it is even * quite 
exceptional if we find in the Fourth Gospel any- 
thing that had been recorded in the others."*' The 
reason is obvious to any one who is not interested 
in the discovery of some sinister reason for S. John's 
omissions. The fact is that the Christians for 
whom S. John wrote his Gospel, at the time at 

^ Prof. Salmon in Book by Book^ p. 417. ' lb. 
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which he wrote it, were very much in the position, 
with regard to the facts of their Master's life, of 
Christians now. The Christians of the last decade 
of the first century had had at least fifty years of 
oral teaching from those who had been eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word ; they had in their hands 
certainly the Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Mark ; ^ 
and not only must S. PauPs teaching about Baptism 
and the Eucharist have been widely diffused but those 
rites must have been constantly celebrated and in 
constant use among them. Then it was that S. John 
sent forth his Gospel, not surely in order to cast 
doubt upon the facts which Christians had been 
taught about our Lord's life, and upon the rites 
which they practised in obedience, as they believed, 
to His commands — ^had he intended to So that he 
would have done something more than merely omit 
to mention them — ^but in order to furnish a record 
of facts not recorded by the other three Evan- 
gelists, and to provide teaching on the subject of 
the facts which they did record which might help 
to the understanding and appreciation of those 

^ Probably also that of S. Luke : but owing to that Gospel 
having been written for a private person, as seems most probable, 
its general diffusion may have been later than that of the other 
two. Even however if we take the latest date that can be assigned 
to S. Luke's Gospel (a.d. So), its publication, even if not its 
diffusion, must have preceded that of S. John's by many years. 
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facts. This is exactly what is done in the third 
and sixth chapters of the Fourth Gospel with regard 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and of the Eucharist,^ 
and it is what is done, not less, in the Prologue 
with regard to the fact of the Virgin- Birth. If it 
be true that ^ every fact has its factual and its ideal 
aspect^' then we may well express the relation oi 
the fourth to the first three Gospels in the matter 
of the Incarnation as the relation of the ideal to the 
factual. ^ The fact of the Incarnation is recorded by 
S. Matthew and S. Luke ; it is assumed by S. Mark ; 
the Idea which vitalises the fact is dominant in 
S. John.**' * In S. John the fact of the Incarnation 
is lifted up and flooded with the light of a Divine 
idea. If, in the Unity of the Divine existence, there 
be a Trinity of Persons; if the Second Person of 
that Trinity is to assume the reality of flesh, 
and the likeness of sinful flesh; we can, in some 
measure, see why He needed the tabernacle of a 

^ See Bp. Westcott on S. John, Additional Note on chap. vi. 
p. 113. *S. John living in the centre of Christian Society does 
not notice the institution of services which were parts of the 
settled experience of Church life. He presupposes them ; and 
at the same time records the discourses in which the ideas clothed 
for us and brought near to us in the two Sacraments were set 
forth. He guards the Sacraments in this way from being regarded 
either as ends in themselves or as mere symbols. • . .' 

^ Whewell, Inductive Philosophy, quoted by Abp. Alexander, 
Leading IdeaSy p. 186. 

' Abp. Alexander, Leading IdecLS^ Introd., p. xxiv. 
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body, framed and moulded by the Eternal Spirit 
to be His fitting habitation. The mystery of a 
Virgin Mother is the correlative of the mystery of 
the Word made fiesh.^ ^ 

One more question with regard to the argument 

e silentio must be briefly touched upon : it is that 

of the silence, in the larger part of their narrative, 

of those Evangelists themselves who do record the 

fact of the Virgin-Birth in their earlier chapters. 

And here again the question must be met with the 

counter-question, Does it come within the scope of 

their purpose to mention it P And the answer to 

that question is, No. Their aim is to set forth the 

narrative of our Lord^s earthly Life and Ministry 

and of His Death and Resurrection, and in the 

pursuance of that aim there would be no reason 

why they should again allude in express terms to 

the fact of His miraculous Birth ; there would even 

be many reasons why they should not allude to it, 

why they should even record those sayings which 

might seem to imply that our Lord was bom not at 

Bethlehem in Judaea but at Nazareth in Gralilee, not 

of a Virgin Mother but of the marriage of His 

Mother with him who was bidden by the angel not 

to be afraid to take unto him Mary his betrothed 

^ Abp. Alexander, Leading Ideas^ p. i86. See also Bp. 
Westcott on S. John. L 14. 
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wife. For it was certainly believed by the Jew* 
that He had * come out of Galilee,'* and that His 
Father was Joseph the Carpenter of Nsizareth, and, 
if only for His Mother^s sake there would be every 
reason for not contreulicting that general belief. It 
is probable from the Blessed Virgin's own words 
that our Lord was accustomed to call Joseph 
^ father,^ ^ and that even His disciples did not at 
first know that Joseph was not so related to Him ; ^ 
and that being so it is surely an indication of the 
truthfulness of the Evangelists that they record the 
general belief and the actual sayings, and do not 
suppress them out of a fear lest they should seem 
to contradict what they themselves had recorded as 
to the Virgin-Birth at Bethlehem. Such sayings 
as * Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing ** ^ 
and ' Is not this the Carpenter'^s Son ' * do not prove 
that S. Matthew and S. Luke knew nothing of 
the miraculous birth and that therefore their first 
chapters are not an integral part of their Gospels : 
they only prove that they are truthful recorders of 
what was actually said and thought about our Lord 
in the days of His earthly Ministry, and of the way 
in which the Mother was wont to speak of him who 
had performed all the duties of a father towards 
her Divine Son. 
1 S.Lukc u. 48. • S. John i. 45. » S. Matt. xiU. 55. 
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TV 

If then there is a moral fitness in the miraculous 
birth of a Virgin such as no other mode of incarna- 
tion which we could conceive of would seem to 
suggest ; if there is in that Birth nothing which, 
granted God's power of working miracles, is incon- 
sistent with what we know of His mode of working 
them, or which transcends the known limits of His 
mode of working ; if there is no reasonable ground 
for distrusting the historical accuracy or the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writers; then we may 
i^easonably feel that there is very strong ground for 
the acceptance of the universal teaching of the 
Church that the Eternal Son of God came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made Man — teaching 
ao universal that, except on the supposition that it 
represents the very truth, it is difficult to account 
for this universality. 



CHAPTER V 

THE IMPLICIT FAITH OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE ANTE-NICENE PERIOD 

It is not in man's ability either to express perfectly 
or to conceive the manner how this (i.e, the Incarna- 
tion) was brought to pass. But the strength of our 
faith is tried by those things wherein our wits and 
capacities are not strong. Howbeit because this Divine 
Mystery is more true than plain^ divers having framed 
the same to their own conceits and fancies are found 
in their expositions thereof more plain than true. 

— Hooker, 

Before we can enter upon the history of the formu- 
lation and promulgation of the Faith of the Church 
as witnessed to by the canonical Scriptures, we 
must seek to arrive at some knowledge and under- 
standing of the period which elapsed between the 
Age of the Apostles and the Age which is con- 
veniently characterised as that of the Councils. 
We shall best understand this period if we start 
with a clear idea of the position of the Church as 

06 
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that position is represented in the first Church 
History, the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
in the earliest Christian literature, the Apostolic 
Epistles in the New Testament. In those writings 
the Church is represented as a Divine Society with 
properly constituted officers, with duly appointed 
rites, and with an authoritative body of doctrine. 
It is with the last that we are especially concerned 
now. In obedience to our Lobd^s last recorded 
command the Apostles went forth to teach, or to 
make disciples of ^ all nations ; so we find constant 
references to a certain body of teaching. For ex- 
ample we have only to notice some of the passages in 
which the word * faith ' is used in an objective sense, 
* the Faith,' meaning something nearly equivalent 
to the body of Christian teaching both moral and 
doctrinal. Thus we are told that after the ordina- 
tion of the Seven there was a great increase in the 
number of the disciples and that many of the priests 
were * obedient to the Faith,' * and again S. Luke 
tells us that the reception of the letter from the 
Council of Jerusalem by the churches of Syria 
and Cilicia resulted in the confirmation of those 
churches *in the Faith.' ^ When we turn to the 
writings of S. Paul we often find the word used 
objectively: thus he speaks of himself as ^preaching 

^ S. Matt. zxviiL 19, fULOirrej^ffare. * Acts vL 7. * Acts xvi 5. 

6 
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the Faith which once he destroyed^; he contrasts 
the Faith, the Christian teaching, with the Law, 
the Jewish teaching; he describes Christians as 
members of the household of the Faith ; ^ in writing 
to the Philippians he urges them *to strive with 
one soul for the Faith of the Gospel;'* whilst in 
the Pastoral Epistles he uses such expressions as 
* erring from the Faith ' • and * making shipwreck 
concerning the Faith ' * in the sense of rejecting the 
Apostolic teaching. In addition to these instances 
of the use of fj iria-TL^ in an objective sense, there 
are two remarkable expressions used by S. Paul 
which seem not only to suggest the body of Apostolic 
teaching in the abstract but to imply the definite 
contents of that body of teaching : in the Epistle 
to the Romans S. Paul expresses his thankfulness 
to God for the obedience of the Roman Christians 
to *that form of teaching whereunto they were 
delivered,' ^ and in the Second Epistle to Timothy 
he bids him * hold fast the pattern of sound words'^ 
which he had received orally from S. Paul. 

^ Gal. i. 23 ; iii. 23 ; vi. 10. In these passages from the Epistle 
to the Galatians, Bishop Lightfoot says that the meaning of 
71 vUttls * seems to hover between the Gospel and the Church,* the 
Church being regarded as *the embodiment of faith.* See his 
Epistle to the Galatians ^ in loc, and detached note, p. 154. 

2 Phil. i. 27. • I Tim. vi. 10, 21, and of. 2 Tim. ii. 18. 

* I Tim. i. 19. " Rom. vi. 17, T(firov SiSaxvs. 

• a Tim. i. 13, ifwoTOirua-Ly ir^uuvdvTiop Xbydiv, 
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These passages are sufficient to prove, if such 
proof were needed, that in the exercise of their 
office as teachers, the official representatives of the 
teaching Church, the Apostles must have had a 
certain more or less fixed form or outline of teach- 
ing which they delivered^ to those whom they 
instructed in the Faith. What exactly that form 
was we cannot of course say, though we can arrive 
at some idea of its subject-matter. At least it 
must have contained definite teaching about our 
Lord : to preach * Jesus and the Resurrection,^ * to 
be ^witnesses of His Resurrection,'^ to preach *in 
Jesus the Resurrection from the dead,** * to * preach 
Christ Crucified,'^ *to teach and to preach Jesus 
as the Christ'® — all these expressions, and many 
others like them, imply dogmatic teaching about 
the Person of Christ, whilst S. Paul's vehement 
denunciations of those who preached, or who should 
preach, ^another Jesus' or *a different Gospel'^ than 
the Jesus of that Gospel which he preached shew 
that it was only too possible to depart from the 

^ Three times in the First Epistle to the Corinthians S. Paul 
speaks of ' having delivered* to his converts certain * traditions.' 
I Cor. xi. 2, 23 ; xv. 3. 

• Acts xvii. 18. • Acts i. 22 ; iv. 33. 

* Acts iv. 2. ■ I Cor. i. 23. • Acts v. 42, R.V. 

' 2 Cor. zi. 4, AXKoy *l7jawv , , , eiayyiXiw h-epop, Cf. GaL i. 7, 
Irepor tbayyOdov t oOk iariv tfXXo, i,$, not merely another but 
differoit in kind altogether. 
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standard of belief as to our Loed^s Person which 
the Apostles had received and which they delivered 
to their converts. Again, the Apostolic teaching 
must have contained definite instruction about the 
Sacraments: to ^repent and be baptized in the 
Name of Jesus Cheist,^ ^ to be baptized and to wash 
away sins,^ to be baptized into the death of Christ,' 
*in one Spirit to be baptized into one body,'* are 
expressions as to the practice and the doctrine of 
the one great Sacrament which imply definite teach- 
ing about it ; whilst with regard to the other it is 
sufficient to mention the passages in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the first letter to Corinth '^ to 
shew that the Eucharist must have found a definite 
place in the Apostolic teaching, as without doubt it 
did in the Apostolic practice. So also with regard to 
man's social relations, the teaching about the Church 
— as the One Body into which he is baptized,® in 
which he is related to other men as in the natural 
body the various limbs and organs are related to 
one another each with its special function to per- 
form,^ in which he grows to the perfection of 
Christian manhood,' and in which he is called to 
the peace of Christ • — ^is the teaching which was 

• Acts ii. 38. ■ Acts xxii. 16. 

• Rom. vi. 3. * I Cor. xii. 13. 

• I Cor. X. 15-21 ; xi. 23-34. • I Cor. xiL 13. 
^ I Cor. xii. 14-27. » Eph. iv. 7-16. • Col. iii. 15. 
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afterwards summarised in the article of belief in 
the Church which is found in one of the earliest of 
the baptismal Creeds.^ 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the 
first preachers of Christianity must have had a 
definite body of dogmatic belief on which their 
preaching was based and which is described, or at 
least implied, by such terms as ^ the Faith \ ^ the 
form of doctrine,' *the pattern of sound words' 
which we have already quoted, and probably also 
by other similar expressions such as are well known 
to any student of the Apostolic writings.* 

As to how far such passages imply a definite for- 
mula or creed is a further question. There are at 
least three passages which suggest to the reader 
something like the articles of a Creed. 

(1) In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
S. Paul says that he delivered to them that which 
he had received : 

^That Chbist died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, 

And that He was buried, 

^ Repentance, Remission of Sins, the Church, occur among the 
articles of a Confession of Faith in the writings of Tertullian {circ. 
aoo). Maclear, Introd, to the Creeds^ p. 12. 

' E,g, b Kayd>v (Gal. vL 17) ; rb fiwrr^piop ttjs e^epelas (i Tim. 
iii. 16); i KoMj bfjulKoyla (i Tim. vi. 12); ^ irapaBiiKfi (i Tim. 
vL 20). On the passages from the Pastoral Epistles see Bernard 
m Cambridge Greek Testament^ Le. 
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And that He rose again according to the 
Scriptures/ ^ 

Here it will be noticed that both the arrange- 
ment of the passage and the words with which 
S. Paul introduces it are suggestive of a definite 
formula. 

(2) The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
mentions six ^ articles ^ which he says are the very 
foimdation of Christian teaching : 

Repentance and Faith, 

Baptisms and Laying on of Hands, 

Resurrection from the Dead and Eternal Judg- 
ment.* 

Here again, though the passage is not creed-like in 
form, we cannot help being reminded of the articles 
of early Creeds containing almost exactly the same 
* elements ' of belief. 

(3) Again, in the First Epistle to Timothy,* 
S. Paul appears to be quoting from a creed-like 
hymn, where he says of our Lord — *Who* was 

* I Cor. XV. 3. 

' Heb. vi. I. Bishop Westcott {in he,) points out that these 
three groups represent, respectively, 'fundamental characteristics 
of the Christian's temper, . . . outward ordinances, and specific 
beliefs. Under another aspect the three groups deal with our 
personal character, our social relations, our connexion with the 
unseen world.' 

* I Tim. iiL 16. 

* Ancient authority on the whole is stronger for the * Who ' of 
the R.V., than for <God' as in the A.V., though even if 5t be 
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manifested in the flesh ; 

justified in the spirit; 
seen of angels ; 

preached among the nations ; 

believed on in the world ; 
received up in glory.' 
But though the above passages may be quotations 
we cannot prove that they are so, nor should we 
expect to find the same clear-cut formularies in the 
first century that we find in the fourth, since it was 
only as the years went on that the preachers of 
Christianity found themselves obliged to lay down 
definite statements of belief against those who 
attacked or denied the Faith in its various parts. 
The great body of Christian doctrine before it came 
to be defined in later times was like the common- 
lands of England before they came to be encroached 
upon by private individuals; the formularies of 
later times are like the necessary fences set up 
to protect the latitude of the Faith against the 
narrowing tendencies of heretical teachers.^ 



the correct reading ' the sense is not really modified. The Pre- 
existence of the Subject of these lines lies in i<f>ay€pd}6rj. The New 
Testament knows of only One Being Who was manifested in 
human form, preached among the heathen, taken up in glory — the 
Only-begotten Son.' — Liddon, Ftrsi Epistle to Timothy, p. 37. 

^ The illustration of the common-lands and the fences is Canon 
MacCoU's, Christiamty in rtiaiion t0 Science, p. I. 
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It is however not the question whether the 
Church in the earliest days had definite formu- 
laries of belief or not, but whether she taught the 
truth which came to be embodied in the confessions 
of faith drawn up by the Councils in later years, 
whether, in particular, she held and taught that the 
Eternal Son of God, being of One Substance with 
the Father and by Whom all things were made, 
^ for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made Man/ Was the 
Incarnation and the Virgin-Birth a part of the 
implicit Faith of the Church in the earliest ages 
or not? Was it contained in those traditions ^ 
which S. Paul says that he himself had received and 
which he delivered to his converts ? It is very im- 
portant to remember that before any such thing as 
a Creed can have been drawn up, before even the 
canonical Scriptures were written, and certainly 
long before they had come to be recognised as 
canonical, the Church was teaching orally. We 
should often find it much easier to understand the 
Holy Scriptures if we could bear it in mind that 
they did not come first, and that therefore they 
pre-suppose a body of teaching and a way of life 
which had been in existence for many years before 
even the earliest book of the New Testament was 
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written. And, as we have seen, the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves bear witness to the existence of 
that body of teaching which must have contained 
definite information as to our Lobd^s Person and 
Life.^ What that teaching contained in the par- 
ticular of the Virgin-Birth we have now to discover; 
and we shall set about discovering it by appealing 
to various writers of the pre-conciliar period with a 
view to finding out whether from their writings we 
can establish anything like a consensus of testimony 
to the doctrine in question. This is in accordance 
with the advice given by S. Vincent in his famous 
Cammonitorium. Where, from the nature of the 
case, we cannot appeal to the authority of a 
Greneral Coimcil, he bids us * consult and examine 
the opinions of the Ancients compared with one 
another, of those at least who, although living 
at different times and in different places yet con- 
tinuing in the communion and faith of the One 
Catholic Church, stand out as approved teachers.^ ^ 

^ What Bishop Forbes says of the existence of the Church is 
true also of the existence of the body of doctrine which the exist- 
ence of the Church implies. ' It is no vicious circle to say that 
Holy Scripture proves the existence of the Church, and that this, 
the Church, proves Holy Scripture. An ambassador comes to a 
king bearing his credentials in a letter. He himself is the authority 
for the genuineness of the letter : when the letter is opened, it 
is found to define the powers, plenipotentiary or other, of the 
messenger who brought it. Thus it is with Holy Scripture.'— 
Bp. Forbes, XXXIX Articles ^ p. 93. ' Comm, cap. 3. 
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It is, in other words, to the Voice of the Eccleda 
Diffusa that we must listen where it is impossible 
to hear the Voice of the Ecclesia Congregata. 

Now, in the matter before us, the voice of the 
* approved teachers ' of the early Church is perfectly 
clear and unanimous. 

First, S. Ignatius Bishop of Antioch, whose great 
age at the time of his death ^ makes it almost certain 
that he was bom in our Lobd^s earthly lifetime, 
probable that he knew S. Peter and S. Paul, and 
more than probable that he had heard S. John, 
writes as though he had no uncertainty whatever as 
to the fact of our Lokd^s Incarnation and miraculous 
Birth. His teaching, says Bishop Lightfoot, * ex- 
hibits plainly enough, though in rougher outline 
and without his preciseness of definition, the same 
insistence on the twofold nature of Christ . . . which 
distinguished the teaching of the great Athanasius 
two centuries and a half later.' ^ But although a 
belief in the Incarnation seems always with the 
Fathers to have implied belief in the Virgin-Birth,' 
S. Ignatius leaves us in no uncertainty in the 
matter. In a remarkable passage he speaks of ^ the 

1 Bishop Lightfoot dates his martyrdom in A.D. no. 

' Bp. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^ part ii. vol. i. p. 39. 

• Gore, Dissertations y p. 49. 'There are no believers in the 
Incarnation discoverable, who are not also believers in the Virgin* 
Birth.' 
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virginity of Mary and her Child-bearing, like as 
also the Death of the Lord ^ as ^ three mysteries of 
loud proclamation.^ ^ In another passage he speaks 
of the Lord as * truly bom of a virgin.'^ To 
appreciate the value of the witness of S. Ignatius 
we must remember that he was Bishop of the im- 
portant city of Antioch, and as such represented 
the teaching of a Church which had been founded 
by Apostles, that he commenced his Episcopate at 
a time when certainly S. John, and possibly others 
of the Apostles, must have been still living, and 
that his letters which are addressed to Churches 
at a great distance from his own assume that the 
truths to which he alludes are the common pro- 
perty of both. 

From S. Ignatius in the East we pass to S. 
Irenseus in the West. S. Irenaeus became Bishop of 
Lyons about the year 177, and, as with S. Ignatius, 
the value of his testimony is greatly enhanced if we 
take account of his personal history, for, although 
a Western Bishop, he was directly connected with 
the East, and in his childliood had sat at the feet 
of S. Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna who himself was 

^ S. Ignatius, Ephes, 19, rpia. fivcmipia Kpavyijs. The translation 
is Canon Gore's. Whatever else the passage may mean, and it is 
difficult to understand Koavyijs otherwise, it is at least clear that 
S. Ignatius reckons the mystery of the Virgin-Birth on the same 
footing of importance as the mystery of our Lord's Death. 

' S. Ignatius, Smym, i. 
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a disciple of S. John. When we add to these facts 
his great learning and his evident knowledge of 
yet another part of the Church, the Church of 
Rome itself, we shall understand how wide-spread 
and weighty the testimony of S. Irenseus is ; when 
he speaks, as he does, of the whole Church though 
scattered over the whole world and speaking many 
languages yet holding the same Faith, we feel that 
he is speaking not merely from hearsay but from 
personal knowledge. We find in the writings of 
S. Irenseus if not the ipsissima verba yet the para- 
phrase of a Creed which he declares that the whole 
Church has received ^ from the Apostles and their 
disciples ^ ; among the articles of that Creed occur 
the words ^and the birth of the Virgin,^ and he 
goes on to say that the summary of the Faith 
which he has given, in which is included the In- 
carnation and the Virgin-Birth, has been received 
by the whole Church and that there is no other 
tradition or belief either in Germany or in Spain, 
or among the Kelts, or in Egypt, or in Libya, or 
in the East, or in Palestine.^ 

TertuUian in North Africa (about a.d. 210)*, 

* 

^ S. Iren., C. Hares., I. x. I, 2. See the whole passage in Dr. 
Heurtley's JDe Fide et Symbolo, p. 29 f. Some translate * Italy' 
instead of * Palestine.* 

' TertuUian, De Virginibus Veiandis, a U See Heurtley u, 
supra, p. 32. 
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Aristides at Athens (about a.d. 130),^ S. Justin 
Martyr in Palestine and at Rome ^ (about a.d. 140) 
may all be cited as witnesses in the pre-conciliar 
period to the implicit faith of the Church as to the 
two Natures in the One Person of the Word Incar- 
nate and as to their miraculous union in the womb 
of a Virgin Mother. To them may be added the 
witness of the Clementine Liturgy ^representing 
fairly the pre-Constantinian Liturgy of about the 
middle of the third century,' which, if it be true 
that ^ lex supplicandi ^ is ^ lex credendi,^ bears cer- 
tainly an emphatic, and we may say undesigned, 
testimony to the Faith in our Loed^s Person which 
was afterwards set forth with such clearness and 
precision in the Catholic Creeds.^ 

There is one other form of testimony which must 
be mentioned, the testimony, namely, of those 
heretics who denied the Incarnation, for the mere 
fact of there being heresy of an early date on the 
subject must at least prove that the Faith from 
which the heresy revolted must be earlier still. 
The germ of the heresy may be traced back to the 
times of the Apostles themselves, for we find S. John 
speaking in his Epistles with great severity both 

^ Aristides, Apology, See Gore, DissertaiumSf p. 46. 
• S. Justin Martyr, Dial,, 85. See Gore, Dissertations, p. 45, 
' See especially the great ' Preface ' in the Clementine Liturgy 
b Hammond's Liturgiis, p. 16 (Oxford, 1878). 
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of those on the one hand who denied ' that Jesus 
is the Christ ^^ and of those on the other who 
denied *that Jesus Chbist is come in the flesh.'* 
And we find early heresies at the end of the first 
and at the beginning of the second century whilst 
in some sense accepting Jesus as the Christ, the 
Messiah foretold of prophecy, yet denying both the 
Incarnation and the Virgin-Birth. So far as can 
be discovered there was no such position possible 
in early days as that which has become somewhat 
prominent in modern times, the attempt, namely, 
to hold the one without the other, simply because 
the principle which led Ebionites and Cerinthians 
to deny the Virgin-Birth led them also to deny 
any real assumption of flesh by the Son of God. 
Judaistic heresy * was inclined to reject, and Oriental 
heresy rejected on principle, any doctrine, such as 
that of the Incarnation, which implied that there 
was no inherent evil in matter. God could not 

* I S. John ii. 22. 

* I S. John iv. 3. 

* It is not of course intended to imply that there was anything 
whatever in the Old Testament to justify a belief in the inherent 
evil of matter, but there was certainly a tendency in what may be 
called the * false Judaism ' of the first two centuries to put God at 
a great distance from His own Creation which resulted in a ten- 
dency to deny the reality of the Incarnation. The Ebionites for 
the most part disbelieved in the Virgin- Birth, and, at the same 
time, did not believe that there was any real union between the 
Christ and the son, as they thought, of Joseph and Mary. 
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really ^ touch ^ human nature, because human 
nature partook of the evil which was in the 
material creation from the beginning. God could 
not, whether by a virgin-birth or in any other 
way, really enter into personal relations with the 
human race. This was the position of the heretics 
who were influenced by the dualistic tendencies of 
non - Christian Oriental religious systems. Thus 
we see that the whole principle of the Incarnation 
was in question; but it was in question without the 
Church, not within it, and the denial by heresy only 
serves to confirm the position of the doctrine as 
an accepted truth from the very earliest times 
within the Church. 

There is then abundance of evidence, running up 
to the time when the Apostles were actually teach- 
ing among men, and not confined to any one par- 
ticular part of the Church, that the belief in the 
Incarnation and in the miraculous Birth was, even 
though unformulated to the extent which it after- 
wards became, yet firmly established, and only 
questioned outside the Church. 

Two questions may here be fitly discussed : (1) as 
to the reasons for the absence of dogmatic state- 
ments in the early centuries such as we find during 
the period of the great Councils, and, (S), as to 
the sense in which we may be allowed to use the 
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term development^ in describing the relation of 
the Faith of the fourth century as expressed in 
the great Councils to that of the first and second 
as expressed by the Canonical Scriptures and 
the writings of the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic 
Fathers. 

(1) The first question admits of a very simple 
answer. The absence of dogmatic statements in the 
first three centuries is due partly to the absence oi 
need for them, partly to the circumstances of the 
time which made the enunciation of such state- 
ments almost impossible. In those centuries the 
Church was largely occupied with questions which 
did not directly involve the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation ; she was concerned first of all with the 
great heresies which we know as Gnosticism and 
Manichseism, of which the primary reference was 
to Creation and the Origin of Evil ; she had also to 
contend with the heresies of a disciplinary nature 
which are known as Montanism and Novatianism; 
and it was not till the third century that the 
heresies of the Monarchian type, which were con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, led 
on to definite heresy as to our Lord'^s Person.^ 

* These heresies arose out of the attempt to explain the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity — to reconcile * the fundamental doctrine of the 
Divine Unity {fiovapxia) with that of the Three-fold Name.' Sec 
Robertson, Church History ^ vol. i. p. 154 ff. 
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Further, we must remember that dogmatic for- 
mularies are uttered by the Voice of the Ecclma 
Cangregata rather than by that of the Ecclma 
Diffusa^ and until the time when the Empire be- 
came Christian it was impossible for the Church 
to do more than to hold merely local synods which 
could do little else than settle the troubles of 
the diocese, or at best of the province, in which 
they were held; they could in no sense legislate 
or dogmatise for the whole Church. Throughout 
the fu*st three centuries, and in fact until the pro- 
mulgation of the Edict of Milan by Constantine 
in A.D. 313, the Church was undergoing persecution, 
existing, as it were, only on sufferance, and very 
far indeed from being able to hold the great 
assemblies which characterise her history in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

{9) The second question may also be answered 
in very few words, but those words require some 
explanation. If it be asked how far the term 
^ development ^ may be used to express the relation, 
for example, between the theology of S. Athanasius 
or S. Cyril and that of S. Paul, the answer must 
be that the term proposed would only be allow- 
able so far as phraseology is concerned. There is 
certainly development with regard to the expres- 
sion, there is no development with regard to the 

H 
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substance, of the doctrine. Wliat is implicit tends 
to become explicit. The Church had to think out* 
what she believed, and her thoughts necessarily 
found expression, whether in teaching or in de- 
fending the Faith. The precise and clear-cut 
statements of the Creeds represent, it is true, 
a development of phraseology from the simpler 
language of earlier writers, but that does not 
mean that they evolved out of the simpler state- 
ments a doctrine not already there. It was the 
common taunt of the heretics condemned by the 
different Councils that the Church used terms which 
were not to be found in the Holy Scriptures or 
in early writers, and it is perfectly true that the 
Church did use such terms ; but the use of them 
is only a reproach if by them she meant to ex- 
press some doctrine alien to the sense of the 
earlier and simpler expressions. As a matter of 
fact the Church had to discover, and even to 
coin, language which might truly express, so far 
as human words could truly express, her implicit 
Faith. The Faith itself ' once for all delivered ' ^ to 
the Saints of old is as incapable of being added to 
as it is of being diminished, but it was inevitable 

* S. Jude 3, T^ Atol^ TapadoOeUr'g rots &yiois TLareu The mean- 
ing of &ira^ is, as the R. V. translates, ' once for all,' with the idea 
of something done once and not repeated. 
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that the terminology in which the Faith came to 
be expressed should develop, according as it was 
applied to the needs of successive ages, or as error 
arose in various directions which called out new 
and hitherto unperceived aspects of the unchang- 
ing Truth. A sentence from the same treatise of 
S. Vincent of Lerins quoted above is well worth 
quoting here. It shews how completely an ortho- 
dox teacher of the fifth century ^ perceived the re- 
lation of the dogmatic teaching with which he was 
familiar to the less precise theology of the earlier 
Fathers. * The Church of Christ,' he says, * the 
careful and cautious guardian of the doctrines com- 
mitted to her charge, changes nothing that is in 
them, diminishes nothing, adds nothing; things 
that are necessary she cuts not off, things super- 
fluous she does not add. . . • This only and nothing 
besides has the Catholic Church, when aroused by 
the novelties of heretics, effected by the decrees of 
her Councils, namely to consign to posterity by a 
written decree what she had first received from her 
ancestors by tradition alone, comprehending in few 
words a great sum of things, and in fact, for the 
sake of clearness, stamping with a new and appro- 

' S. Vincent died about A.D. 450, about twenty years, that is, 
after the date of the Council of Ephesus, and so in the very midst 
of that doctrinal activity which characterised the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 
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priate term that sense of the Faith which was 
not new.' ^ 

This then is the sense in which we can accept and 
use the term development to express the relation of 
Conciliar to Apostolic and Sub- Apostolic theology 
— there is a development of phraseology, and that 
not only legitimate but necessary, from the one to 
the other. That development of phraseology is an 
entirely different matter from development in sub- 
stance or in sense may be more clearly perceived 
if we turn to Cardinal Newman's use of the term 
development as a justification or explanation of 
certain modem doctrines. Such doctrines, for ex- 
ample, as those of the Immaculate Conception and 
of Papal Infallibility may be developed' out of 
earlier theology, but if so it is something much 
more than a mere development of terminology ; it 
is a development which has resulted in something 
very like the contradiction of other articles of that 
body of doctrine from which it is developed. De- 
velopment in the substance of what is revealed 
implies that those who first received the revelation 
did not know what came to be known to those 
who came after, whilst development in phraseology 
simply means that what was revealed once for all 
to the Apostles came to be more fully expressed, 

^ Cammonitoriunif cap. 23 adjinem. 
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the substance remaining always unchanged, in re- 
sponse to the needs of those who came after them.^ 
In the Immaculate Conception, for example, the 
Roman Church claims to know something which 
the Apostles did not know, something which has 
been revealed neither to the Eastern nor to the 
English Church ; whilst on the other hand in the 
doctrine of the ofwovaiov the Council of Nicsea did 
but express what was implied in the theological 
language of S. Paul and S. John, what was in fact 
the implicit faith of the whole Church from the 
beginning. 

We may perhaps summarise the doctrinal his- 
tory of the period which preceded the Age of the 
Councils, at least so far as the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is concerned, somewhat as follows. The 
Apostles were left by our Lobd with the charge 
to teach and to baptize all nations,^ and with the 
promise that the Holy Ghost should come and 

^ Dr. Pusey expresses the position of, at any rate, the English 
Church with regard to development when he says, *He, **the Spirit 
of Truth," was to teach the Apostles (Ae whole truth. It was a 
personal promise to the Apostles and fulfilled in them. The Church 
of this day cannot know more than S. John, else the promise would 
not have been fulfilled to him, that God the Holy Ghost should 
teach him the whole truth. Whatever the Apostles received, that 
they were enjoined to teach/ etc. — JStrenicon, part i, p. 85. See 
also Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See ofRome^ pp. 424-433 
(ed. 3). ' S. Matt, xxviii. 19. 
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'teach them all things^ and 'guide them into all the 
truth/ ^ That promise was fulfilled, as we believe, 
on the Day of Pentecost, and the Apostles went 
forth equipped with power from on high to teach 
and to baptize as the Lokd had commanded them. 
At first their teaching consisted in the simple pro- 
clamation that ' Jesus is the Lord,'* as witnessed to 
by the Resurrection ; but, as time went on and as 
many came to believe on that Name, Christians 
themselves would want to know more about His 
Person and His Life, and narratives would begin 
to appear, as S. Luke tells us they did appear, 
giving more or less accurate accounts of the things 
which Christians believed. Then the Apostles, see- 
ing the necessity of providing an authentic record, 
and knowing that the time was not long before 
they would have to put off the tabernacle of the 
flesh,^ were moved by the Holy Ghost to commit 
to writing a true narrative of those facts which till 
then they had delivered orally to their converts. 
They had documents which they could use, eye- 
witnesses whom they could consult ; above all they 



* S. John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13. 

* 2 S. Pet. i. 15. It is not at all improbable that the Gospel of 
S. Mark was the result of S. Peter's 'endeavour* that after his 
decease those to whom he was writing ' might have these things 
always in remembrance.' 
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had that infallible Guide whose office it was to 
teach them all things and to bring all things to 
their remembrance. So the Gospels were written; 
and to those inspired accounts all teaching thence- 
forward appealed for confirmation and testing. 
Then one by one the Apostles and those who had 
seen and known our Lord in the Flesh went to 
their rest, and the Church was left to the guidance 
and rule of their successors. We do not know to 
what extent the Apostles left behind them definite 
formularies and articles of the Faith, though some 
such seem to be implied, as we have seen, in some 
of their Epistles ; at the very least there was the 
formula of Baptism and the creed-like sentences in 
some of S. PauPs Epistles. But whether there were 
authoritative formularies or not, the Sacred Deposit 
of the Faith, the Form of Sound Words, the 
Mystery of Godliness, had been committed to the 
guardianship of the Church to be taught to her 
children, and to be defended against her enemies. 
And so it came to pass that little by little, either 
as teacher or defender of the Faith, the Church 
was led or compelled to formulate and define and 
express that Faith in the Incarnation which im- 
plicitly she had held from the very beginning. 
Many circumstances, as we have seen, combined to 
delay the promulgation of an authoritative Formula 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GRADUAL FORMULATION OF THE 

DOCTRINE 

A. At the Cotmcil of NiccecL 

No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost. — 1 Cor. xiL 8. 

The Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost is all One : the Glory equal, the M^esty 
co-etemaL — Ath» Creed, 

The history of the period which we are about to 
consider is the history of the gradual expression of 
the mind and consciousness of the Church ' by the 
power of the Holy Ghost '^ and ' to the Glory of 
God the Father'^ that 'Jesus is the Lord.' It 
is the history of unflinching steadfastness and of 
miserable inconsistency, of uncompromising courage 
and of pitiful time-serving, of clear and outspoken 
statement and of disingenuous attempts to escape 
from the meaning of words. It is the record of 
persecution and imprisonment and exile and mar- 

^ I Cor. zii« 3. ^ PhiL IL 11. 

U2 
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t3nrdom bravely endured for the sake of the truth. 
It is the chronicle of debate and argument and con- 
troversy. And through it all there was graduedly 
being wrought out that clear and unwavering con- 
fession of the Faith which we who have entered into 
the labours of our fathers have received from them 
as a sacred 'deposit^ to hand on to our children. 
Shame on us who repeat so glibly and so heed- 
lessly the tremendous words of the Creed which 
were made sure to the Church at the cost of the 
struggles and the tears and the blood of those 
upon whom in the Providence of God came the task 
of welding together the watchwords of the Catholic 
Faith. 

For at such a cost it was that the Church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries gave her answer to the 
question, 'What think ye of Christ ?' That answer 
was given categorieally by the Great Councils 
which we now speak of as general or oecumenical/ 
but we must not forget that the answer so given 
was the outcome of far more than the deliberations 
and discussions of the QScumenical Councils them- 
selves. Bather it was the outcome of the lives and 
deaths of those who took part in them, and was 
prepared for and succeeded by events which even 

^ See Note C at the end of this Tolume on 'General and 
(Ecumenical Councils.' 
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apart from their actual connection with the great 
question in dispute are fraught with tremendous 
interests of their own. 

It will be well at the outset to ask ourselves 
what is meant by an CEcumenical Council — what it 
is which makes a council oecumenical — ^what test 
we are to apply to any given council with a view 
to deciding as to whether it is cecumenical or not. 
And the only right answer to such a question is that 
the test of a counciFs oecumenicity is itsq/ier'accept- 
once by the whole Church. A council is not oecu- 
menical, as we might have thought, because the 
whole Church was represented at its deliberations, 
but because it truly expressed the mind of the 
Church, and it is obvious that the question whether 
such expression was a true one or not could only be 
decided by the consent of the whole Church given, 
perhaps only gradually, in the years succeeding the 
promulgation of the counciFs decrees. Two illus- 
trations may be given of this — the Council of 
Ariminum in a.d. 359 was a larger council than 
even Nicaea itself and was certainly intended to be 
oecumenical, yet it actually denied the Faith ; whilst 
that of Constantinople in a.d. 381, which is now 
accepted as oecumenical by the universal Church, 
was no more than a Council of Eastern Bishops. 
* The inerrancy of a Council can never be guaran- 
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teed at the moment. The test of the value of a 
council is its after-reception by the Church.'^ 

(Ecumenical Councils, we may say, look both 
forward and backward — backward to the implicit 
teaching and mind of the Church from the begin- 
ning which they claim to express, and forward to 
the judgment of the whole Church on their claim 
to express her mind. So, before we pass on, we 
may impress upon ourselves two facts by way of 
caution: (1) not to regard these, or in fact any, 
councils as promulgating something fresh to be 
believed by the Church which was not believed 
before, but rather as giving expression and making 
explicit what was always implicit from the begin- 
ning — not, that is, as revealing the Truth but as 
witnessing to it, and (S) not to allow ourselves to 
imagine that there is any * short cut ' to arriving 
at the Truth. If the Fathers of the Ancient and 
Undivided Church discovered the mind of the 
Church as to the fundamental doctrine of our 
LoRD^s Person only at the cost of such tremendous 
and unceasing pains, nay more if the Apostles them- 
selves were left in uncertainty as to Who and What 
He was when one word from Him would have made 
all clear, are we to wonder, or to complain, if now 
we are left to arrive at the Truth on so many 

1 Bp. Forbes, XXXIX ArticUs, p. 229. 
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points on which we fain would know it by methods 
which we may find troublesome and even painful ? 
Certainly there is nothing in the history of the 
period which we are considering, as also there is 
nothing in the Holy Scriptures themselves, to lead 
us to suppose that it is the Will of God to reveal 
to us, at any given moment without trouble on our 
part, the eternal truths about Himself and the truths 
about His dealings with us in time. Rather it would 
seem that it is Gron^s Will to train us by the disci- 
pline and probation of uncertainty into the fulness 
of the stature of manhood in the Faith. 

So much may be said, at the outset, with regard 
to what is meant by an CEcumenical Council, and 
to what is implied in that meaning. Bearing this 
in mind, we pass on to consider what the answer 
was which the OBcumenical Councils gave to that 
momentous question of the Lord Himself, ' What 
think ye of Christ?' or, to put it in other words, 
how they bore witness, and gave expression, to that 
mind of the Church which, informed by the teach- 
ing of our Lord and of His Apostles, had as yet 
not been expressed in all its fulness in the centuries 
which preceded the Council of Nicaea. 

The plan will be, in this and subsequent chapters, 
to speak first of the doctrine and then of the 
history, although it will not be possible to avoid 
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some repetition, as history and doctrine must inevit* 
ably run into each other. 

The doctrine on which the Council of Nicaea 
expressed the mind of the Church was the doctrine 
of the Very and Eternal Godhead of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We need not now say any- 
thing about that doctrine as it is revealed in Holy 
Scripture, because it has been already treated of in 
that connection in a previous chapter. We need 
only remind ourselves, in passing, that our Lord^s 
own witness to His Godhead may be described as 
the witness of a great claim. He claimed, in His 
earthly life, to be that which He could not be unless 
He were more than man, to be that indeed which 
could be warranted only on the supposition that 
He was God, ' equal to the Father as touching His 

Godhead.^ 

' He Who took his sovereign station 
Where no angel durst come nigh^ 
Would be neither saint nor prophet 
Were He less than God most high.' ^ 

So, too, when we pass on to consider the language 

of S. Paul and S. John, the terms in which they 

speak of the Person and Work of our Lord are 

perfectly consistent with the belief in His very and 

eternal Godhead, whilst they can only be explained 

on any other hypothesis with the utmost difficulty: 

' Bright, Hymns and Other Verses^ p. 5* 
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rather the attempt so to explam them results most 
often in explaining them away. 

The Church then could send back her children to 
the Holy Scriptures for the proof of those things 
which she had taught them before admitting them 
to Baptism, but it must not be thought that either 
the Holy Scriptures or the teaching of the Church 
presented no difficulty to those who anxiously con- 
sidered them. And the main difficulty arose from 
the apparent difficulty of reconciling what might 
appear, at first sight, the conflicting statements of 
Holy Scripture and of the Church that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was truly the Son of Gtod, and was yet 
Himself co-equal and co-eternal with the Father. 
The Catholic Church insisted on holding firmly 
and uncompromisingly to both those statements 
or dogmas ; the sects which, in the early centuries 
before the Council of Nicaea, split off from the 
Church, as a rule only contrived to emphasise 
and explain one statement by denying the other. 
Speaking roughly, the early sects who separated 
from the Church on the question of our Lord^s 
Person may be divided into those, on the one hand, 
who so emphasised the truth of our Lord'^s Sonship 
as to make Him a mere man, and those, on the 
other, who so emphasised His true Godhead as to 
forget altogether about His Sonship, and, in effect, 
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to merge His Divinity in that of the Eternal Father. 
He was not, so they said, a Person * by Himself.^ 
This latter school of thought is usually called Sabel- 
lianism, after one of its prominent leaders named 
Sabellius. Sabellianism denied, in fact, that truth 
which the Quicunque asserts in the words : * There 
is One Person of the Father, Another of the Son, 
and Another of the Holy Ghost.' And again — 

*. . . We are compelled by the Christian verity 
to acknowledge every Person by Himself to be 
God and Lobd.' 

Sabellianism spoke of Father Son and Holy 
Ghost as being merely three aspects ,or three 
manifestations of the One Godhead ; it was so 
anxious to safeguard the Divine Unity that it 
denied any personal distinction within the Unity, 
and thus emptied the words * Son ' and ' Father' of 
any real meaning ; they were but aspects or mani- 
festations according to Sabellius. The Catholic 
Church, while never for one moment letting go of 
the fundamental truth of the Divine Unity, clung 
at the same time to the other truth that within 
that Unity there are Three Persons, and that the 
Son is truly a Son begotten of the Father, and that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from Both. ^ Like as we 
are compelled by the Christian verity to acknow- 
ledge every person by Himself to be God and Lord; 

z 
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so are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion to 
say, There be three Gods or three Lords.^ 

The reason for dwelling thus far upon Sabellian- 
ism is because it has a direct connection with the 
heresy of Arius, which the Council of Nicasa con- 
demned. It is probably true to say that all heresy 
is either a reaction from some other error or else 
an exaggeration of some truth. Arianism was 
both; it reacted from the heresy of Sabellius, 
which (again to use the language of the Quicunque) 
* confounded the Persons ' of the Blessed Trinity, 
and, whilst so reacting, exaggerated the truth that 
our LoBD is truly the Son of God, making Him in 
fact so distinct from the Other Divine Persons as to 
end by saying that He is not Divine at all. 

Arianism appealed to logic. If the Son be truly 
a son, then He must be subsequent to the Father : 
if He is subsequent to the Father, then He is not 
co-eternal : but eternity is an essential attribute 
of God ; therefore, if the Son is not eternal. He is 
not of the same essence with the Father, therefore 
He is not God. It was not a long step from this 
to deny that the Son was uncreate, and if He was 
not uncreate. He must be a creature. 

The fundamental error of Arianism was its 
attempt, by resort to human logic, to reconcile 
statements, apparently conflicting, which God had 
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not reconciled. The attempt to apply logical 
syllogisms to God^s Revelation of Himself resulted, 
as it always must result, in error. Arianism erred 
in saying that a son must be subsequent to his 
father: there is that ^must^ in any question of 
human sonship, but we have no warrant for assert- 
ing the same ^must^ when the question is that 
of the unique relation between the Co-eternal 
Persons of the Sacred Trinity. For we have to re- 
member here, and wherever we speak or think about 
GrOD, that His Revelation of Himself is made to us 
in such terms as we can understand, and so here we 
use the terms Son and Father as expressing truly, 
as exactly as human language can express it, the 
relationship of the One to the Other, but we have 
no right to import into those terms the exact 
meanings which they have when subject to human 
conditions. 

The battle of Arianism raged round the expres- 
sion ofioovaiov^ which we translate in the Nicene 
Creed by the three words * of one substance^; the 
Arians would not say that our Loan was ^ of one 
substance^ with the Father, to say which would 
have been to imply His co-eternity, whilst at the 
same time they shrank from admitting that which 
their own denial of unity of substance implied, 
namely, that He was a creature ; the whole history 
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of the Arian conflict subsequent to Nicaea is a 
history of their attempts to get out of saying either. 

We may turn now to the history of the events 
which led up to the Council of Nicaea. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, in the year 
302, the last and worst of the Ten General Perse- 
cutions broke out under the Emperor Diocletian. 
It was the most awful and most systematic persecu- 
tion which the Church had ever known, but there 
followed it, as in the Providence of GrOD there 
followed every persecution, a period of rest and 
peace, due to the gradual subjugation of the whole 
Empire by one man, the Emperor Constant ine, and 
to his conversion to Christianity. Constantine in- 
herited from his father a policy of toleration towards 
the Christians, but it does not seem that he was 
in any real sense a Christian himself. In October 
A.D. 312 as he was on his way to give battle to 
the usurper Maxentius, Constantine, as he himself 
affirmed on oath to the historian Eusebius, had a 
vision which determined his future attitude towards 
the religion of Christ. He saw about mid-day in 
the air a cross of light with the inscription * In this 
conquer,**^ and in a dream our Lord appeared to him 
holding in His Hands the symbol — a Cross com- 
bined with the first three letters of the Name of 
1 ToOrtf yUa. See Eusebius, Fit, Const, i. 2& 
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Christ — which became thenceforward the standard 
of the Roman Army. Constantine defeated Max- 
entius at the battle of the Milvian Bridge, and 
from that time forward became the champion and 
protector of Christianity. He did not receive 
Baptism until he was on his death-bed, five-and- 
twenty years later, either from an unwillingness 
to commit himself without reserve to all that the 
Christian religion demanded, or simply in conformity 
with a custom, only too prevalent at the time, of 
deferring Baptism till there should be no fear of 
soiling Baptismal innocence by an unworthy life. 

There is no reason to think that Constantine 
was a Christian from anything but sincere convic- 
tion, and the fact that policy pointed to Chris- 
tianity €is the great need of the Empire at the time 
ought not to make us doubt his sincerity. At the 
same time we must not forget the political side of 
the question, and indeed we shall not understand 
Constantine^s attitude towards Christianity itself if 
we do forget it. Constantine saw, as Diocletian 
saw before him, that the Empire needed a recog- 
nised religion. Diocletian made the mistake, 
politically, of thinking that Neo-Platonism, the 
philosophic form of heathenism, was the religion 
which could save and purify the Empire; so he 
persecuted Christianity. Constantine, on the other 
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hand, saw in the religion which his predecessor had 
persecuted the ally which he needed in his great 
plans for the social purification and for the unifica- 
tion of the Empire. Constantine^s desire, we may 
almost call it his passion, for unity is the key to a 
great part of his policy : we can imagine his dis- 
appointment when after some years he found that 
the unity of the Church herself was threatened by 
the outbreak of a heresy which bid fair to break 
her to pieces. We shall see how his determination 
to secure unity at all costs accounts partly for his 
unsatisfactory position with regard to Arianism, 
making him think that unity however secured was 
more important than what seemed to him only a 
dispute about a trifling matter. 

Let us turn from the State to the Church. 

The two Edicts of Milan, put forth by Con- 
stantine in a.d. 812 and 813, allowed entire tolera- 
tion to Christianity and all other religions, and the 
second edict further decreed restoration of all 
buildings which had been taken from the Church 
during the late persecution. So the Church had rest : 
she was free to restore the buildings which it had 
been the special object of the Tenth Persecution to 
destroy ; she was able to replace the copies of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the Divine Liturgies which 
the Tenth Persecution had been especially zealous 
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m destroying; and she could now turn her attention 
to the surging questions within her own borders 
which were threatening the purity of her Faith. 

With the great disciplinary heresy called Dona- 
tism which was now raging in North Africa we 
have no immediate concern, except perhaps to 
notice that the appeal of the Donatists to the 
civil power for a decision of the question between 
them and the Catholic Church, and the calling of 
the great Council of Aries (at which three British 
bishops were present) by the Emperor in a.d. 814 to 
consider the question, established the precedent for 
two things which became of great importance in 
the futiu-e history of the Church, (1) the interfer- 
ence, or at least the active interest, of the civil 
power in Church questions, and, (^), the calling 
together by the Emperors of Councils representative 
of the Church in all parts of their Empire. Before 
the Council of Aries, the councils which had met 
from time to time to consider questions of doctrine 
and discipline had, of necessity, been little more 
than local assemblies of bishops : Aries was a synod 
representative of the whole West.^ 

But it was no question of discipline, such as 
Donatism, which was the real danger of the Church 
at this moment: it was the far more deep-seated 

^ See Church Historical Society Lectures^ series ii. p. 159 ff. 
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and insidious danger which was attacking the ver^ 
Rock on which she was built, the rock of her Faith 
in the Divine Person of her Founder. Already, as 
we have seen, the attempt in one direction or the 
other to dogmatise on the Doctrine of our Lord^s 
Person had resulted in error of various kinds, but 
each heresy as it arose had been condemned by the 
Church, acting as a rule through her local synods 
and councils ; it was only now, when the Edicts of 
Milan had freed the Church from external trouble, 
that heresy was able to assume the proportions 
which, under the name of Arianism, became so 
enormous as to threaten her very existence. 

Arius was a Libyan, bom towards the end of the 
third century. In the year S13 we find him a 
parish-priest at Alexandria where the parochial 
system was already developed. His training in the 
School of Antioch, distinguished as that school had 
always been for great literalness in its interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, and for a great fondness 
for logical formularies, had naturally predisposed 
him to exaggerate the sense in which Holy Scrip- 
ture speaks of our Lord as the Son of God, without 
any regard to those other expressions of Holy 
Scripture which clearly imply the co-eternity and 
co-equality of the Son with the Father. 

In the year 319, Alexander, the Archbishop of 
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Alexandria, deliyered a charge to his clergy on the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, to which Arius took 
exception, as being, in his opinion, Sabellian in its 
tendency, minimising, that is, the distinction of 
the Blessed Persons in the One Godhead. Anus 
himself then began actively to propagate his own 
views as to our Lord^s Sonship. If He is a Son, 
He must be subsequent in His Existence to the 
Father Who begat Him ; if He is subsequent, once 
He was not ; if once He was not, He is not 600, 
co-eternal, co-equal with the Father : and so on. 

Alexander tried to reclaim Arius, but was at last 
forced to excommunicate him. The next step was 
the calling of a council of the bishops of the 
Alexandrian Patriarchate,^ about one himdred in 
number, which met at Alexandria about the year 
SZO : at this Council Arius openly maintained that 
our Lord was in fact created, before all time it is 
true, but yet only the Only-Begotten Son of God 
in the sense that He was created before all creatures. 
It is obvious that, if this were the truth, our Lord 
could only be God in a very secondary sense, and 
that the Arians in fact laid themselves open to the 
charge of idolatry, seeing that they admitted our 
Lord to be adorable and yet believed Him to be, 
at best, only the most exalted of creatures. 

^ On the Patriarchates, see Note D at the end of this volume. 
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The Alexandrian Council condemned Arius, to- 
gether with two bishops, five priests, and six deacons. 
Alius left Egjrpt, and, after some stay in Palestine 
and Syria, found a welcome with the ambitious and 
unscrupulous Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, who 
had been trained with him at Antioch, and who was 
now the constant adviser of the Emperor. It was 
probably under his influence that Constantine wrote 
to Alexander and Arius, trying to make out that 
the controversy between them was of no moment, 
and that on all vital points they were really at one. 
But it was of no use : no one who really knew or 
thought much about the matter could agree to 
treat the question between Alexander and Arius 
as of no moment ; it concerned not merely theo- 
logical truth but practical Christian life. And the 
Emperor soon found that he had no power to settle 
oflF-hand the question which was beginning to engage 
the attention of the whole of Christendom; and 
so at last it came about that he devised the plan 
of a great council which, as Aries had settled the 
question of Donatism, might in its turn settle the 
far more serious question of the opinions of Arius. 

The great Council was summoned, and met in the 
Cathedral of Nicaea in Bithynia on the 19th of June 
A.D. 325. Over three hundred bishops were present,^ 

^ The traditional number is 318. 
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representing nearly every part of the Empire ; on 
a throne in the midst of the Council was placed a 
copy of the Holy Gospels, symbolising the appeal 
of the Church to that which was written and her 
claim to express what was therein revealed. We 
do not know who presided over the assembly : it is 
at least clear that the Bishop of Rome did not, for 
he was absent on account of his great age, and was 
only represented by two priests : it is probable that 
either Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, or Eustathius, 
Patriarch of Antioch was the president.^ In attend- 
ance on the Archbishop of Alexandria was a young 
man, a deacon, round whom and against whom in 
the years to come the battle of Arianism seemed to 
concentrate all its fierceness, who stood alone at 
a time when all seemed lost — the great, the holy, 
the learned Athanasius. He was present, as a 
deacon, at Nicaea. 

The Council sat until August S5; its great, 
though not its only, work was its condemnation of 
Arianism and its drawing up and acceptance of 
the Creed which in its revised form is now recited 
by the whole Church, Eastern and Western, at 
the Celebration of the Mysteries. That Creed 

* Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome^ pp. 142-4 
(pp. 137-8 in ed. 3); Bright, History of the Church from A.D, 
313 /0 ^.2>. 451, p. 22. If Hosius presided, it was not as a legate 
of the Pope : see Puller, op, eit., pp. 169-72 (ed. 3). 
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asserts that He in Whom we believe is God from 
God, Light from Light, True God from True 
God, Begotten not made, Being of one substance, 
or essence, with the Father. It was no one- 
sided statement: whilst the assertion of the one 
substance lays stress on the unity, its explana- 
tion in the phrases God Jrom God^ Light Jrom 
Lighty True God Jrom True God^ Begotten not 
made, safeguands the distinction of Persons and the 
reality of the Sonship. 

The Council appended to the Creed certain 
anathemas : ^ But those who say. Once He was 
not; and before He was begotten He was not; 
and He came into existence out of nothing; or 
who say that the Son of God is of another sub- 
stance, or essence, or is created, or mutable, or 
changeable, are anathematised by the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.'* 

Seventeen bishops only refused to sign the Creed : 
but in the end all except two gave way, even Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia signing, though in a dishonest 
sense, and not as meaning to be bound by his own 
action. The two who still held out were sent into 
exile by the Emperor, together with Arius himself. 

So the Catholic Faith triumphed at Nicaea, but 
the end was not yet. There followed a succession 
of events which for a time all but undid the work 
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of the Council ; round the person of Athanasius 
and round the phrase Ofioovtriov there was to rage 
a conflict unsiu^assed in the history of the Church. 
That conflict we shall consider in our study of the 
period which elapsed before the meeting of the 
First Council of Constantinople in a.d. 881. We will 
only now, in conclusion, try to gain some idea of 
what was at stake in the great question of our 
LoRD^s Very and Eternal Godhead which, always 
implicitly held by the Church, was made explicit 
by the decrees of the First CEk;umenical Council. 

We may ask ourselves firstly wherein lay the 
attraction of Arianism. And the answer must be 
(1) that the claim of Arius to do away with mystery 
and to explain clearly the relation of the Blessed 
Persons to One Another was one reason which com- 
mended Arianism to many minds, (2) that there 
were many who welcomed what was really a retro- 
grade movement towards polytheism in the setting 
up of a kind of inferior Deity to whom they might 
bow down, and (3) that a real dread of Sabellianism, 
which Arius conceived himself to be combating, 
made many persons think that in Arianism lay the 
best way of escape fi'om it ; in these things perhaps 
lay something of the attraction of Arianism.^ 

^ See Bright, History of the Church from A,D. 313 to A,D. 
45i> PP* 13* X4* 
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On the other hand we have to ask what was 
really involved in the denial of co-eternal and 
co-equal Godhead to our Lord, what in fact made 
Athanasius and others like him willing to endure 
all things rather than rest for one moment from the 
conflict. It was that they perceived that, under 
the pretence of explaining, Arius was explaining 
away, under the attempt to emphasise the true and 
proper Sonship of our Lord he was in effect making 
Him no Son at all, in the wish to avoid Sabellianism 
he was in truth re-acting into error as bad as, if not 
far worse than, that from which he re-acted. For, 
after all, the Arian Christ was not the Christ of 
the Gospels, nor of S. Paul, nor of S. John ; He 
was not a Christ who could claim, as the Christ in 
whom the Church believed could claim, our trust, 
our worship, our allegiance; He could not claim 
to reveal the Father. And no one who thus saw 
what was really involved in the question could say 
that it was of no moment, or that it was at best 
a question of abstract theology ; rather it touched 
— ^it touches now — ^the very essence of personal 
religion. For the very essence of personal religion 
is devotion to the Person of our Divine Lord. If 
He is not God — if His Godhead, as in fact S. Paul 
teaches, was not borne witness to by His Resurrec- 
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tion — * then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain/ ^ 

But if He is God, as the Catholic Church 
teaches, then we can give to Him all the honour 
and worship and adoration which it would be 
idolatry to give to one who was not God ; then we 
can trust Him, absolutely, entirely, unreservedly, in 
life and in death and through all eternity; then 
we can and we do behold * the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the Face of Jesus 
Christ ' ;* then God is not far oiflF from us, but very 
near, for it was God Himself, not an inferior deity, 
who came down to earth and was made Man, and 
lived and died for us, and rose again, and liveth 
for ever and ever. It was God Himself — and 
nothing short of that can ever satisfy our longings, 
or fill oiu: minds, or command the allegiance of our 
consciences. It is this which Nicaea has made sure 
to us. 

^ I Cor. zv. Z4 ; c£ Rom. i. 4. '2 Cor. iv. 6. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE GRADUAL FORMULATION OF THE 

DOCTRINE 

B. At the Council qf Constantinople. 

Perfect God and Perfect Man : of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting. — Ath. Creed, 

Before we can set ourselves to consider the answer 
of the second (Ecumenical Council to the question : 
* What think ye of Cheist ? ' we must try to follow 
the course of events which followed the breaking 
up of the Council of Nicaea in a.d. 325. We may 
divide the period between the two Councils into 
three great Acts ^ — 

Act 1. From the apparent victory of the Faith at 
Nicaea in a.d. 325 till the deaths of Arius in a.d. 
336 and of the Emperor Constantine in a.d. 337. 
This Act is marked throughout by slow but sure 
increase of Arianism in power and extent. 

* I owe this and a great deal besides in these four chapters to 
the lectures of the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford (Dr. Bright). Where I am conscious that I am quoting 
his words I have acknowledged it, but there are a great many 
places, I feel sure, where I only unconsciously plagiarise. 
144 
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Act 2. From the recall of S. Athanasius in a.d. 337 
till the supreme apparent collapse of the Orthodox 
Faith in a.d. 361 after the Council of Ariminum, due 
in the main to the heresy of the reigning Emperor 
Constantius and his bitter persecution of the 
Catholic Church. 

Jet 3. From the Accession of Julian the Apo- 
state in A.D. 361 till the Council of Constantinople 
in A.D. 881; marked by the gradual recovery of the 
Nicene Faith. 

As we have said, the battle between Catholics 
and Arians in the years which succeeded the First 
(Ecumenical Council raged around the person of 
S. Athanasius, and round the phrase of the Nicene 
Creed ofioovtriovj of one substance (or essence) with 
the Father. 

It will not be out of place to clear the ground by 
saying something about both these central objects, 
so to speak, on whom, and on which, so much 
turned in the history of the events of this time. 

(1) S. Athanasius^ was bom at Alexandria in a.d. 
S96 or 297. Here he was educated, at the centre, 
as Alexandria then was, of the intellectual activity 
of the time. A profound insight into Greek philo- 

* For S. Atlumasius see Bright, Lessons from the Lives of Three 
Great Fathers ^ pp. 1-47 and notes, the Article in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography by the same author, and Gwatkin, Studies 
ofArianism^ p. 67. 

K 
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sophical thought, an intimate acquaintance with 
Roman law, a thorough and exact knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, above all an overmastering de- 
votion to the Person of our Lord made Athanasius 
what he was. ^ His whole life was interpenetrated by 
a grasp of the whole bearing of the Incarnation, and 
by a profound devotion to the Person of Cheist.'^ 

He was bom to rule, so that even Gibbon says 
of him that ^ he was far better qualified than the 
degenerate sons of Constantine for the government 
of a great monarchy,' * and Dr. Newman'^s epithet 
of ^royal-hearted' well expresses his greatness. 
He was by far the greatest of all the Greek Fathers, 
great as many of them were : indeed we seem to 
see in him a supreme example of the influence 
of Christianity on the national Greek character, 
elevating and transfiguring its natural gifts, and 
remedying and supplying its natural defects. In 
one of his lectures on the Influence of Christianity 
on National Character Dean Church says of him : 
^ Greeks saw their own nature and their own gifts 
elevated, corrected, transformed, glorified, in the 
heroic devotion of Athanasius, who, to all their 
familiar qualities of mind, brought a tenacity, a 
soberness, a height and vastness of aim, an inflexi- 
bility of purpose, which they admired the more 

* Rev. C Gore » Gibbon, Rise and FaU, iii. 7a 
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because they were just the powers in which the 
race failed.'^ 

But it is the life of Athanasius which tells us 
what he was far more eloquently than any words 
about him. Even before Nicaea, when hardly 
more than twenty-one, he had written two of 
his greatest treatises — the Contra Gentes and the 
De Incanrrtatione \ he was present at Nicaea, as 
we have seen, as the deacon and secretary of 
Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria,^ and though 
he had no vote in the great council he took a 
leading part in all that was said and done. A 
few months after the council Alexander died, and 
at the age of thirty Athanasius ascended the 
patriarchal throne of Alexandria. For forty-six 
years he was bishop, and during the whole of that 
time it is hardly too much to say, as Hooker says, 
that he was ^ never suffered to enjoy the comfort 
of a peaceable day.^' Again and again he had to 
flee for his life, five times he was exiled, twice 
intruders were thrust into his see, constantly he 
had to answer charges invented by his Arian foes 
which were perfectly grotesque in their monstrosity, 

* R. W. Church, Gifts of Ctviltsaticn, p. 182. 

* The title of Patriarch here used to describe the primate 
Egypt is, though convenient, something of an anachronism. 
on the Patriarchates, Note D at the end of this volume. 

' Hooker, Laws of EccUnastical Polity^ V. xlii. 2. 
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yet through it all, ^at Rome or at Milan, at 
Aquileia or at Sardica, at Csesarea or at Antioch, 
he is always dignified, self-possessed, completely 
master of the situation ^ ; ^ through it all, in spite 
of his long absences from Alexandria, he never lost 
the afiPection of his people, nor the allegiance of 
the bishops of Egypt; through it all he was 
incessantly striving, labouring, pleading, before 
councils, with the Emperor, in letters and treatises, 
for that one great Truth which dominated his 
whole life, the Truth which Nicsea had proclaimed, 
but which only at such tremendous cost was being 
made sure to the Church, the Truth that our Lord 
was what He claimed to be, and what Christian 
devotion not less than the consciousness of the 
Church had ever implicitly recognised. He saw 
the cause, which was far dearer to him than life 
or ease, at its very lowest ebb when after the 
Council of Ariminum he stood, as Hooker again 
puts it, with the whole world against him and he 
against it, with *no friend but God and Death, 
the one a defender of his innocency, the other a 
finisher of all his troubles.' ^ But God allowed him 
to see, before Death came, the gradual recovery 
of the Faith, to see the rise of other leaders, 

* Bright, Three Great Fathers^ p. 7. 

* Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity^ V. zlii 5. 
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especially S. Basil the Great, who should carry 
on the work when he was gone, to see the 
reconciliation to the Church, largely through his 
own sweet reasonableness, of great numbers who 
had only partially gone astray, and for seven 
years to govern unmolested the bishoprick and 
patriarchate from which he had been so often 
exiled for the Faith. 

S. Athanasius died in peace at Alexandria on 
May 2, A.D. 873. 

(2) With S. Athanasius, as the central point 
of attack, was closely linked the phrase ofioowiov 
in which the great council had been guided to 
express the truth as to the relation of the Eternal 
Son to the Eternal Father. The defenders of the 
Faith saw clearly that no other word but that 
really expressed the unique relation to One 
Another of the Blessed Persons of the Trinity; 
Arius and his followers saw equally clearly that 
whatever other expression they might adopt or 
refuse to adopt, the ofioovatov must be rejected 
if they were to establish their contention that the 
Son was after all at best but the most exalted of 
creatures. But though they saw that, they were 
not agreed as to what term they should adopt 
in which to give their own answer to the question, 
*What think ye of Christ?' And after Nicaea 
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we see in Arianism the tendency wUch there is in 
all heresy and schism to split up into parties. The 
Arian parties are distinguished, sometimes by the 
names of their chiefs, sometimes by the terms 
which they used, as against the term ofioovaioVf to 
express our Lord^s relation to the Father. We 
may briefly describe the three great parties into 
which Arianism became sub-divided.^ 

(a) There were, first, those whose leader was 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and whose watchword was 
the term ofioiovtriov, of Wee essence. These came to 
be known as Semi-Arians, and it was to the inclu- 
sion in that party of many who were little more 
than verbal in their heresy that one of the causes 
of the recovery of the true Faith is to be traced. 

(b) But, secondly, the Eusebians were beginning 
to see that their use of terms like ofiocovaLov was 
too subtle to be really manageable, and so they 
gave it up for another phrase which seemed simpler 
and which might perhaps carry weight with those 
who did not want to enter into theological 
subtleties. Our Lord they said was ofioLo<; tg? 
Tlarpi — like the Father. This was Homoean 
Arianism, sometimes called Acacianism, from its 
leader Acacius of Caesarea. Their phrase was 

^ See for the phases of Arianism, Newman, Artans of ihi 
Fourth Ceniuryy pp. 335 fif. 
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accepted by many who did not see that there could 
be no such thing as a vague answer to the question, 
* What think ye of Cheist?' Either He was Gk)D, 
or He was not. 

(c) But, thirdly, there were those who did see 
that ; and those who did see it were at least con- 
sistent when they said — shocking as their sa3dng 
was to those who knew they could not trust in a 
Christ whom they might not worship — ^that He 
was indeed avofioLo^ Tip TlaTpi, v/nlike the Father. 
These were the Anomoeans or Arians proper ; their 
leaders were Aetius, a deacon of Antioch, Eunomius 
Bishop of Cyzicus, Eudoxius Archbishop of Con-^ 
stantinople, and Euzoius of Antioch. They were 
blasphemous and profane and unscrupulous in the 
extreme, but they were at least consistent, as none 
but the Catholics, beside them, were. The Catholic 
Faith confessed our Loed as very God, the Ano- 
moeans said He was only a creature, created indeed 
before all other creatures and the instrument of 
their creation, yet still a creature; all the other 
phases and refinements of Arianism were in fact 
shifts and evasions to get out of saying either, with 
the Catholic Church, that our Lord was consub- 
stantial with the Father or, with the Anomoeans, 
that He was unlike the Father, not God at all. 

We have then considered — ^with a view to clear- 
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ing the ground — the two great rallying-points, so 
to call them, of the Catholic Party, their great 
leader S. Athanasius, and the great watchword of 
their faith, the term ofioovaiov. 

We may now try to follow the course of events 
which followed the dispersion of the Nicene Council. 
It is the record, first of the slow and apparently sure 
triumph of Arianism, and then, when all seemed lost, 
of the slow and sure recovery of the Nicene Faith. 

It will be impossible to follow the history in any 
detail ; council followed council in quick succession, 
and each council either drew up its own creed or 
affirmed or rejected the creed of one of its pre- 
decessors ; some of these creeds were openly here- 
tical, some were only heretical in what they did not 
say, most of them attempted to conceal the real 
point at issue by the lofty language which they 
applied to our Lord, only stopping short at the 
one word which adequately expressed the Catholic 
belief. Now one party of Arianism now another 
was in the ascendant, and dominated in turn the 
councils which were following each other in quick 
succession. Behind all was the Emperor, bitterly 
disappointed that his cherished scheme of a great 
council had not resulted in unity, caring, as we must 
think, more for external unity than for the truth, 
and always prone to be guided and cajoled by 
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favourites. It was Constantine^s weak dependence 
first on Eusebius of Nicomedia and then on the 
chiefs of one or another of the Arian parties which 
was really the cause of the change of his attitude 
towards the Catholic Faith which had been so 
favourable at the Council of Nicsea, and it was his 
change of attitude which was the real reason of the 
ascendency of Arianism, imder one or other of its 
phases, during the rest of his reign. Slowly yet 
really Arianism gained ground from a.d. 525 on- 
wards : in A.D. 336 Constantine ordered Alexander, 
the aged Patriarch of Constantinople, to receive to 
communion the heresiarch Arius himself, but on the 
very day before that which Constantine had fixed 
for his reception, Arius died very suddenly under 
circumstances which it is difficult not to regard as 
miraculous. In the following year Constantine 
himself, after receiving Baptism at the hands of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, died in the white baptismal 
robes on Whitsunday a.d. 887. 

Constantine was succeeded by his three sons — 
Constantine ii. in the West, Constantius in the 
East, and Constans in Italy. Of these Constantine 
and Constans were Catholics, Constantius an Arian. 
For a time the two western Emperors were a check 
on the Arianism of Constantius, but the death of 
Constantine in a.d. 340 and the murder of Constans 
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in A.D. S50 left Constantius free, as sole Emperor, 
to do all he could to crush out the Catholic Faith. 
And, humanly speaking, he well-nigh succeeded. 

It is impossible, as has been said, within the 
limits of a book of this kind, to follow the history 
of the many councils, which is in fact the history 
of the period, during the reigns of Constantine and 
Constantius ; we can only, as concisely as possible, 
describe the state of things which existed after the 
Council of Ariminum in a.d. 359, the council which 
marks the extreme limit of the Arian ascendency. 

The Acacian party who were in power at Court 
persuaded the Emperor to have a double council, 
part in the East and part in the West, each 
part to send deputies who were to meet in the 
Emperor'^s presence and decide upon a formula 
which each division should sign. The Eastern 
bishops met at Seleucia in Isauria, the Western at 
Ariminum in Italy. The formula drawn up by the 
Emperor^s advisers was forced upon the deputies 
from both divisions of the council, and with it they 
were sent back to their respective councils : at the 
Seleucian council the only question was between 
two parties of Arians, the only Catholic bishops 
present being the Egyptians and a great Western 
bishop who happened to be in the East at the time, 
S. Hilary of Poictiers. But at Ariminum it was a 
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different matter : the Western bishops had always 
been Catholic, however unversed most of them were 
in the subtle distinctions in which the Eastern 
mind was so much at home : for a long time they 
refused to sign the formula which their deputies, 
themselves young and inexperienced men, had 
brought back, but at last, wearied out by long 
delays, anxious to return to their dioceses, sub- 
jected to constant cajolery and even persecution by 
the Arians, and deceived into thinking that they 
could give up the ofioovacov without giving up the 
Nicene Faith, they gave way one by one until only 
twenty were left. Promises were given to these 
twenty that certain anathemas should be added, so 
contrived as to be partly ambiguous and partly 
plainly anti-Arian ; and so persuaded every one of 
the twenty signed. 

The catastrophe was complete. 

This was the state of things in the year 361, 
to which we have now come. The West, in the 
persons of its bishops, was committed to an Arian 
Creed : of its three most prominent bishops, Hosius 
of Cordova who had been present at Nicaea and 
Liberius of Rome had both signed away their 
faith, and the third, S. Hilary of Poictiers, was in 
exile. Li the East, the patriarchal thrones of Con- 
stantinople Alexandria and Antioch were in the 
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possession of thorough-going Arians of the Anomasan 
party ; S. Cjrril of Jerusalem was in exile ; of the 
two great champions of the Faith at Nicaea, Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra had lapsed into Sabellianism so 
giving colour to the constant taunt of the Arians 
that the Nicene Faith was really Sabellian in its 
tendency, and S. Athanasius was in the deserts of 
Egypt; even the barbarian Goths in the person 
of their bishop had signed an Arian Creed : whilst 
the Emperor who had passed from Semi-Arianism 
to Acacianism was now coming under the sway of 
the Anomseans. It was this state of things which 
was described by S. Jerome in the famous words : 
'The whole world groaned and marvelled to find 
itself Arian.' ^ 

But it was at this juncture that something hap- 
pened which suddenly arrested the Arian triumph, 
and from which we have to date the gradual re- 
covery of the true Faith. In November a.d. 561, at 
the early age of forty-four, the Emperor Constantius 
died. In the ordinary course of things he * might 
have reigned till orthodoxy, humanly speaking, was 
extinct.' ^ 

We cannot now dwell upon the gradual steps by 

^ * Ingemuit totus orbis et se Arianum esse miratus est.* — S. 
Jerome, Adv, Lticif., 7. 

' Note by Dr. Newman in Select Treatises of S, Athanasius^ 
p. 127, n.o (ed. 1877). 
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which the Faith of the Consubstantial once more 
recovered its rightful place in the life and teaching 
of the Church ; we can only enumerate the causes 
which, once the adverse power of the Emperor was 
removed, led to that recovery : they were, first, the 
absence of a continuous anti-Catholic policy in the 
Emperors who succeeded Constantius — his imme- 
diate successor Julian, called the Apostate, was a 
pagan ; after him, for one year only, the Empire 
was governed by a Catholic, Jovian ; Jovian was 
succeeded by an Arian, Valens, in the East, but 
the West was governed in succession by two Catholic 
Emperors, Valentinian and Gratian; and in the 
year 878 the whole empire was once more re-united 
under the great Emperor Theodosius, who was a 
Catholic; secondly, the assent of the bishops to 
Arian creeds at Ariminum was little more than 
verbal; thirdly, the laity, as Dr. Newman points 
out, were very largely loyal to the Nicene faith ; * 
fourthly, Semi-Arianism as a party was dying out, 
being in part absorbed into the Church and in 
part transferring their heresy with regard to the 
Divinity of our Lord to heresy of the same nature 
as to the Divinity of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity ; and fifthly, the gradual rise of a strong 
Catholic party in Cappadocia in the very heart of 
^ Newman, Arians of the Fourth Century^ Appendix, Note v. 
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the Arian East under the leadership of S. Basil 
the Great, Archbishop of Csesarea. 

So it was that when S. Athanasius went to his rest 
in A.D. 37S the cause for which he had striven and 
suffered so much was practically won, and though 
the Arian Valens was still reigning in the East he 
had not long to reign, and all danger from the 
civil power, at least as far as Arianism was con- 
cerned, was at an end when Theodosius the Great • 
ascended the throne in a.d. 878. 

So the Church had answered the question, * What 
think ye of Christ ? ' with the emphatic rejoinder 
— He is truly God, co-eternal and co-equal with 
the Father. 

But no sooner had that answer been accepted 
than at once there arose another, What think ye, 
then, of His Manhood : granted that He is truly 
and co-eternally God, in what sense is He also 
Man ? It was natural, perhaps, that there should be 
a reaction : so anxious were some to safeguard the 
Godhead that, to do so, they began to minimise 
the Manhood. Again we notice the tendency to 
exaggerate the truth, or at least one aspect of the 
truth, and to react from one error with such force 
as to result in error its exact opposite. The heresy 
which we are now to consider is called ApoUinarian- 
ism, after its leader ApoUinaris of Laodicea. 
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ApoUinarianism, with eyes fixed on the Divine 
Person of the Redeemer, tried to explain, with a 
mistaken reverence for His Divinity, how it was 
that He was also Man, and just as the Arians 
had ended by making Him not God at all, so 
Apollinarianism ended by making Him not really 
Man. This was their explanation : our Lobd, they 
said, had no rational human soul, but in the 
place of the human soul was the Divine Logos 
or Word. If so, we see at once. He could not 
be perfect man, for without a rational soul no 
man can be perfect ; if He were without soul He 
would not be, as Holy Writ says He is, * like unto 
His brethren in all things.** ^ And Apollinarianism 
did not stop there, even if Apollinaris himself did : 
it went on to say that our Lord did not truly take 
flesh of the Blessed Virgin, but that His Body was 
really a portion of the Godhead converted into 
flesh. It was against these two errors of Apolli- 
narianism that we have the statements in the 
Quicunque that our Lobd was ^Perfect God and 
Perfect Man ; of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting,^ and that He was Man ^not by con- 
version of the Godhead into Flesh but by taking 
of the Manhood into God.** We see what was 
at stake: the Apollinarian Chbist was not the 

> Heb. iL 16. 
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Chbist of the Grospels, our perfect example; nor 
yet the Christ of S. Paul, the Second Adam, the 
true Second Head and Representative of the human 
race; nor yet the Christ of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Great High Priest touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, tempted in all points like 
as we are, sin only apart. He could be neither 
Example nor Second Adam nor High Priest Who 
was not truly and perfectly Man ; nor was that the 
redemption of our whole nature, which He wrought 
out, if, when He took upon Him human Nature, He 
did not take it upon Him in its entirety, if, that 
is. He took it without the rational soul. This 
then was at stake in the question of Apollinarianism; 
and again we are to notice that it was not merely 
a question of abstract theological truth, but of 
practical Christian life, for it affected the really 
practical matters of our Lobd^s Example and of 
the completeness of our Redemption. 

Let us give Apollinarianism credit for its real, 
though misguided, reverence, which shrank from 
^such an awful nearness of God to man as was 
implied in a perfect Incarnation,'^ and which in 
its fear of imputing sinful instincts to the Sinless 
One, erred by denying to Him a perfect human 

* Bright, History of the Church from A.D. ^i^toA.D, 451, 
p. 146. 
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Nature ; but, whilst we thus give it credit for what 
it had, do not let us fail to recognise that it is not 
true reverence to decry that human nature whi(;h 
Gk»D created, or to imagine that God could not 
take unto Himself that human nature which He 
had created without taking also the sin which we 
have added to it. Apollinarianism had in it some- 
thing at least akin to that temper which when our 
Lord was upon earth could not understand His 
receiving sinners and eating with them. To turn 
to the history — 

Apollinarianism arose during the lifetime (d 
S. Athanasius, and he showed how entirely tw^i be 
was from any danger of falling into one error wbiUt 
combating another by his letter to Epictetus, \\\n\\o\) 
of Corinth, and by two books which be wn/te 
against the errors of ApoUinaris; but the chief 
defender of the £Eiith as to our Loed^s true Man- 
hood was S. Gtegonry^ Bishop of Nazianzus, after* 
wards Bishop of Constantinople, It was lie who 
presided over the earlier sittings of the Council 
which the Emperor Theodosius called together U> 
omsider amongst other things this ApoUinariao 
horesy; tins was the Second (Ecumenical CounciL It 
met at Constantinople in ajd. S81; one hundred and 
fifty bishops were present, all eastern* It illustrates 
what we hste said befoie that the test of a councirs 
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(Bcumenicity is not its representative character or 
its numbers, but its after-acceptance by the ChurcL 
Nor in the ancient and undivided Church was there 
any idea that to be oecumenical a council must be 
convoked or presided over by the Bishop of Rome. 
The Second (Ecumenical Council was convoked by 
the Emperor; it was presided over, first by S. 
Meletius of Antioch, secondly by S. Gregory 
Nazianzene, and thirdly by Nectarius of Constanti- 
nople; none of these was in any sense whatever 
the representative of Rome, and the first of them, 
S. Meletius, was actually at the time out of com- 
munion with the Roman see. If ever there was a 
man canonised by popular acclamation it was the 
^blessed Saint' who presided over the Second 
(Ecumenical Council, and who died, still out of com- 
munion with Rome, whilst the Council was sitting. 
Even Rome afterwards acknowledged his saintship, 
and as Father Puller says, * though the Pope re- 
pudiated him and allowed him to be insulted as an 
Arian during his life, the Roman Church invokes 
him as a saint now he is dead.' ^ So much for the 
modern Roman contention that oecumenical coun- 
cils cannot be summoned without the Pope's 
authority or at the least his acquiescence ; so much 

^ Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome^ pp. 175, 
176 (pp, 165, 166, ed. 3); see also pp. 238-253 (pp. 241-353, 
ed. 3). 
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for the Roman contention that saintship is impos- 
sible outside her communion.^ 

With the doings of the Council of Constanti- 
nople we are not concerned except in so far as our 
immediate subject is affected. Great matters came 
before it, but its acceptance as oecumenical was 
the result of its affirmation of the full truth of 
our Lord's Manhood, its ratification of the work 
of the Council of Nicsea, and its recension of 
the Nicene Creed. In this affirmation the Council 
gave its answer — perhaps we should say its con- 
tribution to the answer — to the question, *What 
think ye of Cheist?' Its answer was given by 
its condemnation of ApoUinarianism, and by its 
emphasis on the perfect Manhood of the Lord by 
its insertion into the Creed of the words * of the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ' after the word 
* incarnate,' and of the words *was crucified for 
us under Pontius Pilate.** It also, as against the 
Macedonian heresy which denied the Godhead 
of the Holy Ghost, declared Him to be ^the 
Lord and Life-Giver,' and added to the Creed 
almost all that follows the words ^ I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.' « 

^ For an account of the ' Antiochene Schism,* which was the 
cause of the division between S. Meletius and the West, see Note 
£ at the end of this volume. 

* For a comparison of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan re- 
censions of the Creed, see Note F at the end of this volume. 
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So, first at Nicaea and then at Constantinople, 
the Church affirmed the truth as to our Losn^s 
Person on the two sides on which it had been 
attacked — first. He is Very Gron; second. He is 
perfect Man. In the history of the heresies which 
follow and of the way in which they were met 
we shall see how, given those two statements, 
they are to be reconciled with the third which the 
Catholic Church holds with equal tenadly — 

'Who although He be Gron and Man- yet He 
is not two but One Cheist ^ 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE 6BADUAL FORMULATION OF THE 

DOCTRINE 

c. At the Council of Ephestia. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man: 
Thou didst not abhor the Virgin's Womb. — Te Deum, 

Who although He be Gtod and Man : yet He is not 
Two but One Christ. — Ath, Creed, 

We have seen how the first two (Ecumenical Councils 
made answer to the question, ^What think ye of 
Cheist?' Nicaea declared Him to be very God, 
Constantinople declared Him to be perfect Man. 
In the history of the heresies which follow, and of 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon at which 
they were condemned, we shall see how, given these 
two statements, they are to be reconciled with the 
third which the Catholic Church has ever held with 
equal tenacity, * Who although He be God and Man : 
yet He is not two but One Cheist.' 

The union of Godhead and Manhood in the One 

166 
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Person of our Lord must ever be a great mystery : 
it is a union which is perfectly unique, and as such 
it must be beyond our comprehension. It is unique, 
because, though it is true to say that God dwells 
in the Saints as in a tabernacle, yet the indwelling 
of the Eternal Son in Man is something more than 
such indwelling, it is personal union of the closest 
kind.^ The Church believes and teaches that the 
Eternal Son took up into Himself a perfect human 
nature so as to redeem not merely a man but Man. 
And if so it follows that He did not take a human 
personality, for had He done so there would have 
been two Persons — the Person of the Eternal Word 
and the Person of the Son of Mary — allied together 
but not indi visibly united. The Eternal Son took 
human nature, perfect in all that makes human 
nature, without taking a human personality. 

Let us ask ourselves two questions : 

First, What is personality ? It is that which 
I share with no one else ; it is that which indi- 
vidualises me; it is that in which my own being 
centres and no one else''s ; it is that which makes 
me a person and separates me off from the race. 

* * And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God's Presence and His Very Self 
And Essence all -Divine.* 

Newman, Dream of Gerontius, 
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Secondly, What, on the other hand, is human 
nature? It is that which I share with the whole 
race; it is that which makes me, not myself but 
man, one of many ; it is that which existing first 
in Adam was transmitted to all his descendants. 
So then nature unites, personality separates. 
Some words of Canon MacColl in his Christianity 
in relation to Science and Morals may here be 
quoted. ^ What was it that Adam transmitted to 
his descendants ? Not his personality, for that was 
incommunicable. No human being can part with 
his personality or share it with another. We read 
that Adam begat sons and daughters — that is to 
say, that he passed on to his offspring his own 
nature in its fulness : but his personality remained 
exclusively his own for ever, and his descendants 
had each their own personalities. Thus we see 
that human nature is transmissible, but not human 
personality. In the case of every man and woman 
the nature derived from Adam is developed round 
a new personal centre. We are all one through 
our imity of race — that unity of nature which we 
liave in common as children of Adam. On the 
other hand, we are all separate individuals through 
our possession of that sovereign principle of action 
in the soul to which we give the name of per- 
sonality. Get that distinction clearly into your 
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minds. By natural descent from Adam each of 
us possesses the integral essence of humanity ; but 
this humanity is organised in every individual on 
a new personality not derived from Adam. Now 
what happened in the case of our Lord when He 
took human nature was this. In order to cut off 
the entail of that tainted nature which we all 
derive by our conception and birth firom our first 
parents, the germ of humanity which was derived 
from Adam through the Virgin Mary was vitalized, 
without the intervention of man, by the direct 
operation of the Holy Spirit, " the Loan and giver 
of life ^; and instead of being like ours centred in 
a new human personality, it was taken up into the 
Personality of the Eternal Word, the Second Person 
in the Blessed Trinity.'^ 

We have dwelt thus far upon what is meant by 
Personality in order that we may understand better 
what was involved in the heresy which the Church 
had next to combat. Bearing in mind what has 
just been said, that nature unites us with the rest 
of the human race whilst personality separates from 
it, we see at once the importance of the belief that 
our Lord took human nature in its entirety, but 
not a human personality or self, or, to put it in 
very few words, that He was made Man, not a man. 

^ MacCoU, Christianity in relation to Science and Morals^ p. 125. 
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So while we hold that He had from the moment (ft 
His Conception in the womb of His Blessed Mother 
two whole and perfect Natures, the Godhead and 
the Manhood, we do not hold that He became two 
Persons. Though He had two natures, His Being 
centred, if we may so speak, io the One Self or 
Person — the Divine Person of the Eternal Son, 
and in that Person the two Natures were united 
never to be divided. 

Let us carry our thoughts back for one moment 
to the heresy which we were last considering — the 
heresy of Apollinaris. He had to exaggerated the 
truth that our Lobd was One not two, that be had 
denied the perfection of the human nature and 
had made it consist of a human body and a lower 
human soul without a rational human soul, the 
place of which was supplied by the Divine J>ogos« 
This, we see, besides marring true Manhood, 
involved confusion, not onion, of the Natures* 
And so of course there came the reaction. Ilie 
heresy iHiich we are now to consider — it is called 
Nestorianism — reacted violently from Apollinar- 
lanism and made sudi a separation between fmr 
LoKD^s two Natures as to make Him two VenumMf 
the Son of Maiy one Person, the Son of Goii 
another, with alliance between them but no real 
onion ; that is to say, according to NestoriuSy God 
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was not really made Man, but Gron the Eternal Son 
allied Himself, His Divine Personality, with the 
personality of Mary^s Son in a way which differed 
only in degree, not in kind, from God^s alliance 
with those who walk with Him and please Him. 
Jesus the Son of Mary was the Man, of all others, in 
whom the Eternal Word was pleased to dwell as in 
a tabernacle, and whom He used as a garment. But 
that was not all: if it was His super-eminent holiness 
which fitted the Son of Mary to be in so special 
a sense the Temple of the Divine Word, then it 
follows that we must arbitrarily fix some period 
during His earthly life as the point at which the 
Eternal Word allied Himself with the Holy Son of 
Mary. Earlier heretics had in fact said that the 
Word descended upon the Man Jesus at His Bap- 
tism and left Him before His Crucifixion — so that 
before His Baptism and after His Crucifixion Jesus 
was not really God. Nestorius, though he did not 
say this, held a doctrine which was in fact indis- 
tinguishable from it — the whole point being that 
according to him God was not really Incarnate, 
and there was no real union between the Godhead 
and the Manhood. It was not, as Dr. Bright says, 
'God really Incarnate, it was a man morally deified."*^ 
As in Arianism the strife raged round the one 

^ Bright, Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils^ 
p. 65. 
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word which the defenders of the Faith saw was 
the only word which really safeguarded the truth 
attacked, so in Nestorianism it was one pregnant 
Greek word which became the centre of the whole 
dispute. It was the word &€ot6ko^, of which the 
nearest and only available English translation is 
* Mother of God.'^ It was a word which had to 
be explained, it is true — again and again the de- 
fenders of the Faith had to explain that by it 
they did not mean to affirm that Mary was the 
mother of the Godhead, but that so close was the 
union between the Godhead and the Manhood in 
the One Person of Him Who was made Man that it 
was impossible to divide them or to think of them 
apart, and that therefore if that Holy Thing which 
was bom of a human mother, miraculously, was 
both God and Man, she who bore Him must be 
called Mother of God. It might be said that the 
term does not occur in Holy Scripture, any more 
than the term ofwovaiov does, but it was useless to 
use Scriptural terms when every one twisted them 
into the meaning he wanted them to bear ; it was 
necessary to employ some term which could not be 
twisted and could therefore be used as a real test. 
At the same time, though the word 0eoTO/ico9 does 
not occur in Holy Scripture, the principle implied 

^ On ' Mother of God ' as a translation of Ocor^icofy see Note 
G at the end of this volume. 
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in it is most certainly Scriptural — that principle 
being the inseparable Union of God and Man in 
the One Person of Him Who became Incarnate for 
our sakes, a union so intimate and essential that 
the qualities and attributes of each Nature can be 
predicated of Him Who possesses both. ^Scrip- 
ture predicates,^ says Dr. Bright, 'what is human 
of God, what is Divine of Man.**^ So intimate was 
the union of the two Natures in Cheist's One Per- 
son that we find Him saying of Himself ' the Son 
of Man which is in heaven,^ ^ thus predicating what 
is Divine of Man ; while on the other hand S. Paul 
can speak of * the Church of God which He pur- 
chased with His Blood,'* and *the Crucifixion of 
the Lord of Glory ,*** thus predicating what is 
human of God. If therefore Holy Scripture can 
speak of the Blood of God and the Crucifixion of 
God, it cannot be wrong to speak of the Mother 
of God — if Holy Scripture can speak of God dying, 
it cannot be wrong to speak of God being born. 
Why? Simply because Cheist is One not Two, 
so that, if only we are careful to explain that we 
do not mean the blood, or the crucifixion, or the 
birth, of the impassible Godhead, but the blood 
and crucifixion and birth of that One Person Who 

^ Bright, Select Sermons of S. Leo the Great on the Incarnation^ 
p. 130 (ed. 2). This is called by theologians * communicatio 
Idiom atum.' See Note H at the end of this volume. 

* S. John iii. 13. • Acts xx. 28, * I Cor. ii. 8. 
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is both GrOD and Man indivisibly, we are thereby 
affirming the truth of the One Personality and the 
reality of the Incarnation, as we can affirm it in no 
other way. What Nestorius really shrank from was 
the most awful yet most blessed Mystery of the 
Incarnation, from the tremendous words of the 
Archangel, ^ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee : therefore also that Holy Thing which shall 
be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God.' ^ 

And so shrinking from the Mystery he in fact 
emptied the Incarnation of all its meaning: He 
Who was born of Mary was a man and nothing 
more; therefore Mary can in no sense be called 
the Mother of God. The repudiation of the title 
must necessarily follow from his doctrine of a mere 
alliance or €issociation such as there is between 
God and the Saints ; and, vice versd^ the doctrine 
of a mere alliance must follow from the repudiation 
of the title Scotoko^. If Mary was not Mother of 
God, then that Holy Thing which was bom of her 
was not God from the moment of His Conception, 
and if He was not God from that moment, it follows 
that we must arbitrarily fix some time of His life 
when the Godhead was conjoined with the Man- 
hood, instead of accepting the implicit Faith of the 
Church, which the Third (Ecumenical Council made 

1 S. Lake L 3$. 
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explicit, that GrOD really took flesh and became Man 
in the womb of His Blessed Mother of her sub- 
stance, and that from the very moment of His 
Conception Hwo whole and perfect natures, that 
is to say, the Gtodhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in One Person, never to be divided, 
whereof is One Christ, Very God and Very Man/^ 

We have perhaps said enough to show why it 
was that the Fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies defended and fought for the title ^ Mother 
of GrOD.^ It was not, be it remarked, out of a desire 
to honour her, whose honour is above the honour of 
every human creature, that they bestowed upon her 
that unique and unapproachable title ; it was simply 
and solely because they perceived that it guarded, 
as no other term exactly guarded, the truth of the 
Personal Unity of the Godhead and the Manhood 
and the reality of the Incarnation. 

We may now turn to the history. 

Exactly fifty years elapsed between the Second 
and the Third (Ecumenical Councils, years of in- 
tense interest to the student of Church History: 
space would fail us to tell of S. Augustine and 
S. Ambrose, S. Jerome and S. Chrysostom, S. Basil 
and S. Gregory, S. Martin and S. German, yet all these 
lived and worked and died during these fifty years. 
We must confine our attention to the events which 

1 XXXIX Articles, Art. II. 
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preceded the Third (Ecumenical Council only in so 
far as they concern the history of Nestorianism. 

It must be said that the heresy afterwards called 
by the name of Nestorius arose many years before 
his time; it was in fact, as we have said, an im- 
mediate and violent reaction against the heresy of 
ApoUinaris which was condemned in a.d. 381. The 
leaders of this reaction and the real founders of the 
Nestorian heresy were Diodore Bishop of Tarsus, 
and Theodore Bishop of Mopsuestia. Theodore 
was the real formulator of Nestorianism, and Nes- 
torius, as Dr. Bright says, ^ is simply, for theological 
purposes, a faint shadow of Theodore.' ^ Yet, partly 
from his eminent position as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, partly from the fact that it was he 
with whom the heresy came to be specially identified 
at the time of its condemnation, it has come to be 
known as Nestorianism after his name. 

As the ofioova-iov had found its great champion 
in S. Athanasius so now the Qcotoko^ found its 
great champion, and Nestorianism its great op- 
ponent, in S. Cyril of Alexandria: it is surely 
noticeable how when the Faith is attacked God 
raises up a champion to defend it; when Goliath 
rages against God's people David is at hand with 
his sling and stone. 

We cannot, alas, speak of S. Cyril as we have 

^ Bright, Waymarks in Church History^ p. 131. 
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spoken of S. Athanasius, though we must be very 
slow to indorse all that modem writers have said 
against him; the great writer of ^Hypatia,'' for 
instance, has certainly been unjust to his memory 
and has lent too ready an ear to pagan accusa- 
tions. CyriFs faults were due to an imperious 
and hasty temper, and also to the circumstances 
of his episcopate, which put into his hands tremen- 
dous secular powers to which he was unequal and 
which he wielded with a vigour and an energy 
which sometimes forgot that the cause of God and 
of righteousness does not excuse, still less sanctify, 
the use of worldly weapons in its defence. CyriFs 
violence and hastiness often led him into a rashness 
of statement and of action which he must afterwards 
have regretted, and which he frequently had to* 
explain, but even so he is not to be held entirely or 
directly responsible for all the violence of which he 
has been accused, a great deal of which, especially 
the terrible tragedy of the murder of Hypatia, is 
very far from being proved against him. 

On the other hand there is a great deal in his 
character which we can admire and love ; there is 
his unswerving devotion to the cause of what he 
believed, and of what we believe, to be the truth; 
there is his readiness to explain when he had been, 
not indeed without reason, misunderstood ; there is 
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what has been called ^his high courage and his 
majestic force of character ^ ; there is, above all, 
what the same writer has described as 'his firm 
grasp of the Christian ideas of mediation and atone- 
ment and that deep religious sense of the marvel- 
lous love of God as manifested in the Incarnation 
which was ... a sustaining motive of his polemical 
energy/ ^ 

S. Cyril became Archbishop of Alexandria in 
A.D. 412: Nestorius became Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 428. 

The contest between them began by a series of 
letters. In a.d. 429 S. Cyril wrote a letter to some 
monks in which he argued that ^ if it is true that 
He Who was born of the Virgin was God, then how 
shall she who bore Him be not Mother of God ? ' 
This letter, appearing in Constantinople, gave 
violent ofience to Nestorius, who caused a letter to 
be written against it. Then, in the early part of 
A.D. 430, S. Cyril wrote two Epistles to Nestorius, 
the second of which is reckoned as the First 
(Ecumenical Epistle of S. Cyril.* Nestorius 

* Bright, Waymarks in Church History^ p. 139. 

* We should say in passing that writings become oecumenical, 
and as such binding on the whole Church, in the same way that 
the canons of councils do, namely, by their acceptance by councils 
which themselves are oecumenical by reason of their acceptance by 
the whole Church. 
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answered, and then, at the end of a.d. 430, S. Cyril 
wrote his Second (Ecumenical Epistle: to this letter 
are appended what are called the Twelve Anathe- 
mas or Chapters, which were afterwards fruitful in 
trouble to the Church, and which S. Cyril had to 
explain again and again: in them he uses some- 
what one-sided language, and language which, 
taken by itself but only so taken, might seem to 
imply error in an opposite direction to that in 
question. The second letter is particularly in- 
teresting owing to the use which S. Cyril makes 
in it of the doctrine of the Eucharist as a parallel 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation. When we say 
in the Eucharist that we partake of the Flesh of 
Him who is both God and Man we no more mean 
that we partake of the Godhead, than when we 
speak of Mary as Mother of God we mean that 
she was Mother of the Godhead. The Flesh of 
Christ of which He bids us partake, could of itself, 
as He Himself has taught us, 'profit nothing' 
unless it were conjoined with His Divine Nature, 
so too it is the conjunction of the Divine Nature 
with the human in the Womb of the Virgin which 
makes the Incarnation what it is, of such ' infinite 
worth ' for the purpose of man''s redemption. 

Meanwhile the matter in question had come to 
the knowledge of Celestine Bishop of Rome, and 
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in this Second (Ecumenical Epistle, S. Cyril joins 
Celestine'*8 authority with his own, and bids 
Nestorius choose either to lay aside his heresy 
within ten days or to be separated from the 
communion of himself and Celestine. 

In A.D. 431, at Whitsuntide, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius u. convoked the Council of Ephesus. The 
Bishop of Rome was represented by two bishops 
and a priest ; Africa was only represented by the 
deacon of the Archbishop of Carthage, the invita- 
tion to S. Augustine having arrived just after his 
death ; the bishops of the Patriarchate of Antioch 
were not present, S. Cyril refusing to wait for them. 
Candidian, a layman, the Emperor^s representative, 
had a kind of external presidency of the Council, 
but S. Cyril was the real president; one hundred 
and fifty-eight bishops were present. We cannot 
describe in detail all that took place in the various 
sessions of the Council : what concerns us is that 
it condemned and deposed Nestorius, and accepted 
the Letters of Cyril as expressing the true doctrine, 
and as agreeable to the Faith which had already 
been expressed in the Creed of Nicaea. 

After the Council, Cyril was reconciled to John 
of Antioch, who had taken exception to the 
Anathemas, and whom Cyril had treated, it must 
be said, with scant courtesy in his refusal to await 
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his arrival before opening the Council. Cyril 
explained the Anathemas, and John, on his side, 
condemned Nestorius. Cyril then wrote his Epistle 
to John of Antioch which, through its acceptance 
at the next CEcumenical Council, is now reckoned 
€is the Third CEcumenical Letter. 

So the Church once more expressed her mind, 
declaring at Ephesus that although at Nicaea she 
had confessed our Lord to be Very Gron, and at 
Constantinople to be Perfect Man, yet He is not 
Two but One Christ. 

Once again let us ask ourselves what was at 
stake, what it is for which we have to thank the 
Fathers of Ephesus, what it would have meant for 
us if Nestorius had been adjudged to be right, and 
S. Cyril to be wrong. 

And, first of all, we must again repeat that it 
was not the honour and dignity of the Ever 
Blessed Mother of our Lord which was in question, 
but the very truth as to the Person of her Divine 
and Adorable Son. Cyril neither conceived himself 
to be defending, nor Nestorius to be attacking, her 
honour but His. It is quite true that the title 
©eoTOKo^y Mother of God, does express her unique 
and unapproachable dignity, but it is not as such 
that we can either accept or repudiate it. It is a 
title which especially in its English form needs to 
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be explained, but we may not give it up, or allow 
others to give it up, merely because we think it 
too exalted a title to be given even to her whom 
all generations have called Blessed. Something 
far greater and higher than even her honour is at 
stake in the use oi rejection of the term QeoroKo^ 
— nothing less indeed than the truth and reality 
of the Incarnation. 

If Cyril was wrong and Nestorius right, if That 
which Mary brought forth was only a man, and 
if God instead of taking up into Himself human 
nature merely allied Himself with a man, albeit 
the holiest of men, then there was no real redemp- 
tion wrought, no real atonement made, no real 
mediation offered. For, that which was redeemed 
was a man, not Man, not humanity, not the human 
race; that atonement was not a making-at-one 
again of God and Adam^s sinful race, but only of 
God and that man in whom He was pleased to 
dwell ; that mediation was emptied of all its 
meaning, for that could be no true Mediator Who 
could not lay His hand upon both, not being in 
any true sense Himself both God and Man. 

If there was no real personal union between the 
Godhead and the Manhood, if, as Nestorius is 
reported to have said, he could never acknowledge 
a child of two or three months old to be God, then 
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GrOD did abhor the Virgin^s Womb, God did shrink 
from taking upon Himself our human nature ; and, 
if so, the adoration of the Magi and of the 
shepherds was nothing less than idolatry. It has 
all been a great mistake — the Christmas Message 
is nothing ; the Manger and the Swaddling Clothes 
unply no condescension, no stooping down of God 
from earth to heaven ; the Child in the Mother^s 
arms has no meaning for us. 

This then was at stake in the controversy which 
we have been considering — nothing less than the 
truth and reality of the Incarnation, and, as 
depending upon the Incarnation, the truth and 
reality of the Sacraments. And, on the other 
hand, this was made sure to us by the Faith which 
found expression at the Council of Ephesus — the 
reality of Atonement, Redemption, and Mediation 
for the whole race; the undoing of the work of 
the Fall by the Child-bearing of her who has 
changed the curse which Eve brought upon woman- 
hood into a blessing; the purification and sancti- 
fi cation of human life and all that pertains to it, 
birth and childhood and manhood and death, by 
Him Who steeped 'in the glory of His Divine 
Personality all of human that He wrought/ * 

^ Archbishop Trench, quoted by Bright, History of the Church 
f7om A.D, 313 to A,D. 451, p. 340. 
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This was made sure to us : and now we can say, 
as else we could not have said, that we believe in 
Him, the Only-Begotten Son of God, Begotten of 
His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God ; He, the Self- 
Same, for us men and for our salvation coming 
down from heaven, incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, made Man ; He, the Self-Same, 
God from all eternity, Man for evermore. 

Now we can praise Him — ^Thou, the King of 
Glory : Thou, the Everlasting Son : Thou, Who 
now sittest at the Right Hand of the Father from 
whence Thou shalt come to be our Judge : Thou, 
the Self-Same and no other, Thou didst not abhor 
the Virgin's Womb. 

Now we can sing, as else we could not sing, in 
our Christmas hymns : 

* Chbist by highest heaven adored^ 
Chiust the Everlasting Lord^ 
Late in time behold Him come. 
Offspring of a Virgin's Womb. 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see ! 
Hail the Incarnate Deity I 
Pleased as Man with man to dwell, 
Jesus our £mmanuel.' ^ 

This and nothing less than this do we owe to 
S. Cyril and the Third (Ecumenical Council. 

^ Charles Wesley. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GBADUAL FORMULATION OF THE 

DOCTRINE 

D. At the Cou/ncU of Chakedon. 

One Altogether^ not hy confusion of substance but 
by unity of Person. — Ath, Creed, 

Let us recall the contributions which the first Three 
(Ecumenical Councils made to the momentous 
question propounded to them, * What think ye of 
Christ ? ' 

The Council of Nicaea in a.d. 325 answered, He 
is Very God ; the Council of Constantinople in a.d. 
381 answered. He is Perfect Man ; the Council of 
Ephesus in a.d. 431 said, Although He be God 
and Man, yet He is not two but one Christ. 

There remained yet another question which im- 
mediately arose for settlement, If One, how One ? 
If two whole and perfect Natures are, as you say, 
indi visibly united in the One Divine Person, how 
are they so united? Before the Church answered 

184 
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that question at the Fourth (Ecumenical Council, 
we have once more to consider the way in which 
heresy exaggerated one aspect of the truth and 
reacted from some other error. Heresy, as we 
have before observed, is ever the result of a too 
violent reaction from the heresy which it is seeking 
to combat, or else of a one-sided exaggeration of 
some aspect of the truth. The error from which 
Eutychianism — which we are now to consider — 
reacted was the ultra-separation of the two Natures 
by Nestorius which had in fact made our Lord two 
Persons; the aspect of the truth which it exag- 
gerated was that which declared our Lord to be 
One Christ not two. 

Let us safeguard the unity, Eutyches said, by 
denying that after the Incarnation there are any 
longer two natures ; let us say that the Manhood is 
swallowed up in the Godhead. Thus for union 
Eutychianism substituted confusion ; it exaggerated 
the truth, which Ephesus had declared, of a union 
of natures in the One Person into a confusion of 
natures. It was thus an exaggeration; and it was 
also a reaction ; Nestorius taught a real severance, 
Eutyches went to the other extreme and taught 
what was really confusion. Between the two, the 
Church insisted on the union of the two Natures, as 
opposed on the one hand to the mere alliance or 
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association which Nestorius taught, and which was 
really severance, and as opposed, on the other hand, 
to that confusion of natures which was the outcome 
of the Eutychian theory that the Manhood of our 
Lord was swallowed up in the Godhead * as a drop 
of honey is swallowed up in the ocean,^ as it was 
expressed by some. Nestorius held that the two 
Natures were so separate and distinct as to be in 
hjct two Persons; Eutyches held that the two 
Natures were so commingled and interwoven as 
that in fact our Loan was not merely One Person 
but that He had after the Incarnation but one 
Nature. Against both, the Catholic Church in- 
sisted upon the truth that our Lord is One Person 
in two Natures, that the Manhood was taken up 
into the Godhead and that whilst there was real 
union between them there was no confusion. Stress 
had to be laid on the preposition 'in,' in two 
Natures, because Eutyches endeavoured to avoid 
the point at issue by expressing his willingness to 
say that our Lord was ' of two Natures.' By that 
he simply meant that the two Natures existed apart, 
in the abstract, before the Incarnation, which was 
a mere truism, but he would not say that our Lord 
was One Person in two Natures because that implied 
distinction as well as union ; that He was * of two 
Natures' did not necessarily mean that He continued 
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to be such, whilst *in two Natures' did. Here 
again then, as in ApoUinarianism, we see that the 
perfection of our Lord's Manhood was in question, 
and with it the reality of His Human Example and 
of His High Priesthood, and of His claim to be the 
Second Adam. 

The chief opponent of Eutychianism was S. Leo 
the Great, who became Bishop of Rome in a.d. 440. 
S. Leo was great not only as an ecclesiastic, but as 
a statesman : it was he who, aided by the circum- 
stances of the Empire at the time, was the real 
founder of the Papacy as it afterwards became, but 
it is not as such that we have to do with him now. 
It is rather with him as the great theologian whose 
writings did so much to secure the triumph of the 
Faith against the new trouble which had arisen out 
of the reaction against Nestorianism, and also, it 
must be confessed, out of the exaggerated language 
which had been used by those who had withstood 
Nestorius, among them even by S. Cyril himself. 
The most important of S. Leo's writings against 
[Eutychianism, though very far from the only one, 
is his Twenty-eighth Epistle, known as the Tome of 
S. Leo : the exact place of the Tome in the history 
of the controversy we shall consider presently, we 
will only here try to indicate the lines on which 
8. Leo seeks to oppose the heresy of Eutyches and 
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to defend the truth which Eutyches denied. Let us 
notice, first of all, the way in which he keeps * the 
proportion of the Faith,' ^ never in opposing the 
denial of our Lord's Perfect Manhood forgetting 
that He is truly Divine ; then let us notice the grasp 
which he has upon the real issue of the question, the 
question, he sees, of our redemption and salvation 
and nothing short of it; and let us notice the 
concise and vigorous and epigrammatic style which 
marks the Latin of S. Leo's sermons and letters. 
His great argument is that our Lord, as He is set 
forth to us in the Gospels, is plainly portrayed as 
existing in two natures or spheres of operation and 
that there is none of that confusion of natures 
which the theory of Eutyches involved. Nothing 
can better describe S. Leo's argument than to quote 
his own words in the Twenty-eighth Epistle : * 

* While the distinctness of both Natures and 
Substances is preserved and both met in one 
Person, lowliness is assumed by Majesty, weakness 
by power, mortality by Eternity ; and in order to 
pay the debt of our condition the inviolable Nature 
has been united to the passible, so that, as the 
appropriate remedy for our ills, one and the same 
" Mediator between God and Man, the Man Christ 

^ Rom. xii. 6. 

2 S. Leo, Ep, xxviii. , § 3 — translated by Bright, Select Sernums 
ofS. Leo the Great on the Incarnation^ p. 113 (ed. 2). 
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Jesus'' might from one element be capable of 
dying, and from the other be incapable. There- 
fore in the entire and perfect nature of very man 
was born very God, whole in what was His, whole 
in what was ours. By " ours "^ we mean what the 
Creator formed in us at the beginning, and what 
He assumed in order to restore ; for of that which 
the deceiver brought in, and man thus deceived 
admitted, there was not a trace in the Saviour; 
and the fact that He took on Himself a share in 
our infirmities did not make Him a partaker in our 
transgressions. He took on Him " the form of a 
servant'' without the defilement of sin, augmenting 
what was human, not diminishing what was divine.' 
There are few passages in theological writing 
which illustrate better the keeping of * the propor- 
tion of the Faith ' ^ to which S. Paul exhorts us ; 
though it was written to oppose Eutychianism, 
it is of equal value against Nestorianism, and we 
notice how the constructive method of a simple 
statement of the truth is in itself the best way of 
meeting and controverting error. Further on in the 
letter S. Leo illustrates from Holy Scripture what 
he means by the preservation of * the distinctness 
of both natures,' confuting the error of Eutyches 
that, after the Incarnation, our Lord had but one 

^ Rom. xii. 6. 
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nature. It was One and the Self-Same Who as Man 
was wrapped in the swaddling clothes, and, as God, 
was praised by the voices of the angels ; Whose life, 
as Man, was sought by Herod, and Who as God 
was adored by the Magi ; Who, as Man, came to 
the Baptism of John, and to Whom, as God, the 
Voice of the Eternal Father witnessed ; Who, as 
Man, was tempted by the Devil, and to Whom, as 
God, angels minister. ^ To hunger, to thirst, to be 
weary, and to sleep, is evidently human. But to feed 
five thousand men with five loaves and to bestow 
on the woman of Samaria that living water ... to 
walk on the surface of the sea with feet that sink 
not, and by rebuking the storm to bring down the 
uplifted waves, is unquestionably Divine. As then 
— to pass by many points — it does not belong to 
the same nature to weep with feelings of pity over 
a dead friend, and, after the mass of stone had been 
removed from the grave where he had lain four 
days, by a voice of command to raise him up to life 
again ; or to hang on the wood, and to make all 
the elements tremble after daylight had been turned 
into night ; or to be transfixed with nails, and to 
open the gates of Paradise to the faith of the 
Robber ; so it does not belong to the same nature 
to say, "I and the Father are One,'' and to say, " the 
Father is greater than L'' For although in the Lord 
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Jesus Cheist there is One Person of God and Man, 
yet that whereby contumely attaches to both is one 
thing, and that whereby glory attaches to both is 
another : for from what belongs to us He has that 
Manhood which is inferior to the Father; while frotti 
the Father He has equal Godhead with the Father/^ 

Thus our Lord is set forth to us as One and the 
Self-same Person as against Nestorius, yet existing 
after the Incarnation in two Natures or spheres of 
operation, as against Eutyches, 

We may now turn to the history. 

After the Council of Ephesus, as we saw in the 
last chapter, S. Cyril was reconciled to John of 
Antioch who had taken exception, not altogether 
without reason, to the somewhat one-sided language 
of the Twelve Chapters or Anathemas appended to 
S. CjrriPs second letter : S. Cyril explained the Ana- 
themas and John condemned Nestorius. But con- 
troversy was not at an end, and again and again 
in their extreme dread of Nestorianism there was 
danger among those who opposed it of the opposite 
error. Many who thought that they were following 
S. Cyril and who sheltered themselves under his 
great name were perilously near to forgetting, if 
not denying, our Lord^s Perfect Manhood, and it 
was not long before the ultra-orthodoxy, so to call 

* S. Leo, Ep, zxviiL 4, translated by Bright, op. cit,^ pp. 7x6, X17 
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it, of a great many passed into heresy, S. Cyril died 
in A.D. 444; he was succeeded by his Archdeacon 
Dioscorus, a bad and unscrupulous and violent man; 
in A.D. 447 Flavian became Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople and almost at once was called upon to 
deal with the question now agitating the Church. 
Eutyches was an old Abbot who ruled over a 
monastery just outside Constantinople; a man of 
reverent temper and of no great learning he had 
been led to oppose with great persistency the 
irreverent opinions of the Nestorianiters ; like Apol- 
linaris he shrank from what seemed to him the too 
great condescension implied in the Incarnation and 
so like him was led so to minimise as in fact to 
explain away the reality of our Lord^s Manhood. 
The Archbi&hop, Flavian, had perforce to examine 
Eutyches as to his opinions, and he was summoned 
before a small council of bishops assembled in 
Flavian'*s house ; it was some time before he would 
attend and when at last he came nothing would 
induce him to admit that our Lord had two 
Natures after the Incarnation. Eutyches had a 
mistaken reverence and a real and honest desire to 
oppose Nestorianism, but he entirely failed to see 
what the practical denial of our Lord'^s Manhood 
meant, and Flavian could do nothing but condemn 
and excommunicate him. Dioscorus of Alexandria 
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violently took up the cause of the condemned 
Abbot and began to work for a general council to 
reverse Flavian^s decision. Meanwhile the Bishop 
of Rome, S. Leo, who at first had seemed inclined to 
support Eutyches, wrote his famous Twenty-eighth 
Epistle, dated June 13, a.d. 449 and addressed to 
Flavian of Constantinople. On August the 1st, 
the Emperor Theodosius ii. convoked the Second 
Council of Ephesus which met in the Church of S. 
Mary where the Council of a.d. 431 had met. Dios- 
corus presided ; the Bishop of Rome was represented 
by a bishop and a deacon ; one hundred and thirty 
bishops were present; Eutyches appeared before 
the Council, but it was really a trial of Flavian. 
A fearful scene ensued; the party of Dioscorus 
dominated the Council and raged and screamed 
against Flavian and those who held with him; 
bishop after bishop, terrorised into submission, gave 
way; again and again the deputies of S. Leo tried to 
get the Twenty-eighth Epistle read, again and again 
this was refused; at last Dioscorus called in the 
soldiery, and with the soldiers came bands of infuri- 
ated monks ; the Archbishop of Constantinople was 
so trampled on that he died soon after; and by 
the evening of that awful day every bishop pre- 
sent had been made to sign a blank paper on which 
Dioscorus had determined to record the deposition 

N 
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of Flavian and the acquittal of Eutvches ; only 
the deacon of the Bishop of Rome escaped from 
the Council without consenting to its proceed- 
ings. Thus ended that shameful gathering which 
has come down to posterity by the name given to it 
in a subsequent letter of S. Leo — the Latrocinium 
or Robbers'* Council of a.d. 449. Two years later 
the Emperor Marcian summoned the Council which 
was to take its rank as the Fourth CEcumenical 
Council of the Church: it met at Chalcedon on 
the eighth day of October a.d. 451. Six hundred 
and thirty bishops were present, and, *for the 
first time in the history of the Church, the legates 
of the Pope presided at an CEcumenical CounciL'^ 
The Council of Chalcedon condemned and deposed 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, received the three letters 
of S. Cyril and the *Tome' of S. Leo, drew 
up a definition of the Faith as to our Lord's 
Person, and passed thirty canons. The ^Chalce- 
donian Definition ' as it is called acknowledges * our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Same perfect in Godhead, 
and the Same perfect in Manhood, truly God and 
truly Man, the Same, of a reasonable soul and a 
body; consubstantial with the Father as to the 
Godhead, and the Same consubstantial with us as 

^ Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome^ p. 268 
(p. 376, ed. 3). 
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to the Manhood; in all things like unto us apart 
from sin ; Who was begotten of the Father before 
ages as to the Godhead, but at the end of days, 
the Self-Same, for us and for our salvation, (bom) 
of Mary the Virgin, the Mother of God, as to the 
Manhood; one and the same Chbist, Son, Lord, 
Only-begotten, acknowledged as in two natures 
without confusion, change, division, or separa- 
tion. • • J* 

So the last great answer was given, and the 
Fourth CEcumenical Council declared, not less 
agamst Nestorius than against Eutyches, that our 
Lord is One Divine Person in two Natures, very 
God and very Man. Let us again remind ourselves, 
for we cannot do it too often, that the right Faith 
as to the Person of our Redeemer touches not 
merely Theology but our own personal religious 
life. Eutychianism, like ApoUinarianism, really 
imperilled all that follows from the truth that our 
Lord was made like unto us in all things sin only 
except — imperilled, that is, the reality of His 
claim to be the Second Adam and the Great High 
Priest and the perfect Example. It is needless to 
repeat what was said in speaking of the heresy of 
ApoUinaris. 

Having thus considered in order the work of 
these four great cpuncilsi we may conclude by 
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tiying to summarise what they have done for the 
Church, and the lessons which stand out from a 
study of the history of this period. 

We cannot do better than quote the words of 
Richard Hooker if we want a clear summary of 
the work of the councils so far as they are con- 
cerned with the doctrine of our Lobd^s Person. He 
concludes the fifty-fourth chapter of the fifth book 
of his Laws of Ecclesictstical Polity with these 
words : * To gather therefore into one sum all that 
hitherto hath been spoken touching this point, 
there are but four things which concur to make 
complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
His Deity, His Manhood, the conjunction of both, 
and the distinction of the one from the other being 
joined in one. Four principal heresies there are 
which have in those things withstood the truth: 
Arians by bending themselves against the Deity of 
Christ; ApoUinarians by maiming and misinter- 
preting that which belongeth to His human nature ; 
Nestorians by rending Christ asunder, and dividing 
Him into two persons ; the followers of Eutyches 
by confounding in His Person those natures which 
they should distinguish. Against these there have 
been four most famous ancient general councils: 
the council of Nice to define against Arians, against 
ApoUinarians the council of Constantinople, the 
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council of Ephesus against Nestorians, against 
Eutychians the Chalcedon council. In four words, 
oKrjOw, T€\^a)9, aScacpeTco^y a<n;7^UTa)9, truly ^ 
perfectly^ indivisibly^ disthictly ; the first applied to 
His being Gon, and the second to His being man, 
the third to His being of both One, and the fourth 
to His still continuing in that One both : we may 
fully by way of abridgement comprise whatsoever 
antiquity hath at large handled, either in declara- 
tion of Christian belief, or in refutation of the 
foresaid heresies : Within the compass of which 
four heads I may truly affirm, that all heresies 
which touch but the Person of J£sus Christ, 
whether they have risen in these later days, or in 
any age heretofore, may be with great facility 
brought to confine themselves.' 

We notice, then, the completeness of the work 
of the Four Councils in this respect. Two other 
Councils which have been accepted as oecumenical 
were concerned with the doctrine of our Lord^s 
Person, the Second Council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 553, which only confirmed the decrees of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, and the Third of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 680, which dealt with a refine- 
ment of the Eutychian heresy; they do not 
therefore really detract from the truth of 
Hooker's statement as to the completeness of the 
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work of the Four Councils which we have been 
studying. 

The Period of the Councils is fruitful in great 
and abiding lessons * 

1. It is in the gradual completion of the witness 
of the Councils to the Church'^s Faith that we may 
find our first lesson. That witness was not given 
all at once, it was not given without infinite pains 
and trouble. And so it is a warning to us, as we 
have remarked before, not to expect any ^ short 
cut^ to the fulness of belief ; it is an indication of 
GoD^s Will that it may oftentimes have to be 
^through much tribulation^ that we must pass to our 
heritage of the Catholic Faith, nay more that we 
may even have great difficulty in finding out what 
the Faith is. If it be so, do not let it surprise us : 
if it was only at such tremendous cost that the 
Fathers of the Ancient and Undivided Church 
found out what was the mind of the Church on 
so fundamental a doctrine as that of our Lord^s 
Person, if even the Apostles themselves were so 
long left in doubt as to His Divinity, ought we to 
wonder or complain if sometimes it is not so easy 
for us to arrive at the truth on other matters about 
which we fain would know it ? 

And yet, though the Church only gradually 
arrived at the expression of the truth, at last she 
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did arrive at it : that same Holy Spieit Who spake 
by the Prophets, Who inspired the Evangelists, 
Who abode in the Church as in His Temple, when 
the time was come gave utterance to the mind of 
the Church through the lips of the CEcumenical 
Councils, and it was with no * bated breath ' that 
the Church has delivered to us the truth on those 
great doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the In- 
carnation on which all other questions of our most 
Holy Faith must ultimately rest. 

2. Secondly, we find in the history of this period 
one answer to the complaint so often made about the 
Church that in the explanations which she gives, as 
for example in the Q^icunq^le, of the mysteries of 
the Being of God and of the Relation of the Blessed 
Persons to each other, she has departed from the 
simplicity of the Gospel. The answer simply is 
that the explanations were forced upon her ; it was 
no use for the Church to confine herself to simple 
Gospel expressions when people all round were ex- 
plaining them away ; perhaps after what we have 
learnt about these great answers and explanations 
which the Church was compelled again and again 
to make, we may better understand as we repeat the 
Q^^cu1^que how each statement was forced from the 
Church because this one or that one denied the 
truth contained in it. 
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S. Thirdly, let us mark the emphatic denial which 
the history of the Period of the Councils gives to 
the mediaeval claims of the Papacy, (a) It tells us 
first that great saints may die out of communion 
with Rome; (b) that so far from oecumenical councils 
having to be convoked by the authority of the Pope 
the seven greatest councils were convoked by the 
Emperor,^ some of them without even the know- 
ledge, much less consent, of the Roman bishop ; (c) 
that so far from the Pope presiding at oecumenical 
councils the legates of S. Leo at Chalcedon are the 
first instance of the Pope's presiding whether per- 
sonally or by legate, and at Chalcedon, as is well 
known, things were done in direct opposition to the 
Pope^s wishes and the wishes of his legates ; and (d) 
that so far from the infallible utterance of the Pope 
being needed for the guidance of the Church, no 
special help was ajBTorded by the See of Rome in 
the settlement of controversies on vital questions, 
as the Arian controversy about the Divinity of our 
Lord ; Liberius, Bishop of Rome, actually contra- 
dicted the truth when he repudiated S. Athanasius 
and signed a form of creed drawn up in the interests 
of heresy ; ^ and at Chalcedon the ' Tome ' of S. Leo 

^ See on the Convocation of General Councils, Note I at the 
end of this volume. 

' As to the document signed by Liberius, see Hefele, History of 
the Councils^ ii. 230-246 ; Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See 
of Rome, pp. 275-287 (ed. 3). 
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itself, valuable as were the services rendered to 
orthodoxy by that great Pope, was not accepted as 
the last word of the successor of S. Peter, but because 
after serious discussion and examination the Fathers 
of the Council judged that it truly expressed the 
mind of the Church. 

4. Fourthly, the history of the rise of the heresies 
with which the four great councils dealt, bids us be 
on our guard against the tempers which gave rise to 
them. We may not be in danger of falling into the 
actual heresies which the Church has condemned, 
but in the controversies of to-day we are surely in 
not less danger than there was at that time of the 
kind of temper which gives birth to heresy. Con- 
sidered from this point of view the four heresies fall 
into two great groups — those of Arius and Nestorius 
springing out of an irreverent temper of mind not 
afraid to speculate on the deep things of God, a 
temper wUch we may perhaps describe as ration- 
alistic; and those of Apollinaris and Eutyches 
springing from a mistaken reverence which could 
not appreciate the condescension of Almighty God 
or trust Him to take care of His own honour, and 
which forgot the dignity of human nature in its 
inability to consider it apart from the sin which 
Adam had added to it by the Fall. It would be 
very interesting to consider, if it came within our 
province, the way in which these two tempers have 
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given birth to other heresies and mistaken beliefs, 
but we cannot do so now. Only let us be on our 
guard against them, and, not less, against that 
bitterness and contentiousness which we have seen 
not only, alas, in the heretics, but also in those 
who opposed them, even in the greatest. The 
history of S. Cyril and even of S. Leo is in this 
respect often very sad reading : we must thank 
Gron that we have also the glorious and blessed 
examples of S. Athanasius and of S. Gregory 
Nazianzene and of many others. 

6. Fifthly, there is one other lesson, perhaps the 
greatest, which we have dwelt on before, and about 
which therefore we need not say much now, namely, 
the bearing of all this controversy upon personal 
religious life. It it not merely a question of 
abstract theology : a right faith or a wrong one 
as to the Person of our Lord must bear upon the 
life of him who holds it ; Redemption and Salva- 
tion are practical, personal matters ; it must make 
the whole difference to our manhood whether He has 
borne it, and bears it now, or not ; whether or not 
He has sanctified all the stages of human life, birth, 
childhood, manhood, death, by passing through 
them ; whether or not it is One and the Self- 
Same Who was from all eternity with the Father 
in the unapproachable glory and inaccessible light, 
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and Who for us men and for our salvation was 
bom of a human Mother, and lived a human life, 
and died the death that we must die, and rose again, 
and ascended into heaven, and shall come again, He 
the Self-Same, God and Man, to be our judge. 

6. Lastly, there is need of one word of warning : 
* Christ,' it has been said, Ms truer than our Science 
of Him.'^ This means, that strive as we may to 
express rightly the truth as to His Divine and 
Adorable Person, He remains truer than any words 
we can say about Him. God^s Revelation to us is 
made in words that we can understand, not in words 
that can ever really express all that He is. As we 
have seen, for example, in the Arian controversy, the 
title Son of God expresses as nearly as is possible 
the relation of the Eternal Son to the Eternal 
Father, yet it does not and cannot express the 
whole truth about it. And so with all the lan- 
guage in which by the merciful guidance of the 
Holy Spirit the Church has been led to express 
her Faith, we are not diminishing aught from our 
gratitude for it when we say that, true as the lan- 
guage of Creeds and Councils is, there is something 
truer still, something behind it all — and that some- 
thing is the Lord Himself. 

Behind the explicit language of Creeds and 

^ Da Bose, The Ecumenical Councils^ p. 321. 
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Coundls !■ the implicit Faith and mind of the 
Church; behind the mind and consciousness of 
the Church is the teaching of Apostles and Evan- 
gelists in the Holy Gospels; behind the Holy 
Grospels is the great reality to which they bear 
witness — ^the One Divine Person in two Natures, 
very God and very Man, He Whom we worship as 
co-equal and co-eternal with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, in Whom we trust as Saviour from 
our sins. Whom we follow as our perfect Example, 
and Whom we look for as our Judge — Jesus Chbist 
our Lord, Son of God and Son of Mary, God from 
everlasting, Man for evermore. 



CHAPTER X 

THE INCARNATION AND THE ATONEMENT 

Oblatus est quia Ipse voluit. 

ha. liii. 7, Vuig, 

Vexilla Regis prodeunt^ 
Fulget crucis mysterium. 
Quo came carnis conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo. 

Venantius Fortunatui. 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the 
great doctrine of the Incarnation as it has been 
authoritatively delivered to us by the Church, and 
as it is set forth in the writings of the Sacred 
Canon. We may conveniently consider it now in 
relation to other great doctrines of the Faith and 
in relation to the practical needs of Christian life. 

In the present chapter we shall consider the 
doctrine of the Incarnation €is it bears upon and 
illuminates the doctrine of the Atonement. It is 
probably not too much to say that no isolation of 
one doctrine from another has been attended by 
guch disastrous results as the isolation of the Atone- 

S06 
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ment from the Incarnation, and that for two obvious 
reasons; first, because, momentous and significant 
€is our Lord'^s Death was, its full significcuice cannot 
be appreciated apart from His Life, and, secondly, 
because that which He wrought, both in life and 
death, only appears at its true worth in view of the 
truth of His Person ; we cannot divorce any man'^s 
death from his life, nor can we rightly understand 
what any man does apart from the knowledge of what 
he is. In the presence of so awful and so mysterious 
a scene as that which was enacted upon Calvary and 
clearly set forth before men^s eyes by the preaching 
of the Apostles ^ we almost recoil from any attempt 
to explain or to comprehend ; * unless it were too 
vast for our full intellectual comprehension,** as it has 
been most truly said, it * would surely be too narrow 
for our spiritual needs.*** But true as that is, and 
impossible as it is for us to grasp with our finite 
intellects the full significance of the Atonement, 
the difficulty of even accepting it, intellectually, is 
almost overwhelming without some grasp of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. To lose the * pro- 
portion of the faith '^ has ever been fraught with 
immense danger to the holding of the Truth, yet 

J Gal. iii. I. 

' A. J. Balfour, The Foundations of Belief ^ p. 259. 

* Rom. xii. 6, t-J)*' i.v(jXoy[(t,v r^j vlaTeut, 
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we are seldom free from the tendency to lose it. 
And this has been particularly the case with regard 
to the two great doctrines which we are now pro- 
posing to consider. For centuries a view of the 
Atonement was very widely prevalent in the Church 
which could hardly have found favour if men had 
been careful to prophesy according to * the propor- 
tion of the Faith'; the theory held by very many from 
the time of S. Leo xmtil it was rejected through 
the influence of the Cur Detis Homo of S. Anselm, 
that our Lord'^s Death was a ransom paid to the 
Devil, could not, we should have thought, have 
become so widely prevalent unless men had so 
pressed the metaphor of the ransom as to make 
it contradict the truth of God'*s Omnipotence, and 
unless they had to some extent forgotten that 
^that which setteth the high price upon this Sacri- 
fice is this, that He Which offereth it to God is 
GoD.'^ So again the theory of S. Anselm himself, 
immeasurably more worthy though it was, had at 
least a tendency to forget the absolute unity of 
will between Him Who offered the *full, perfect, 
and su|Scient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction' 
and Him to whom it was offered.^ But the climax 

^ Bp. Andrewes quoted in lAdi^oTi^Bampton Lectures^ p. 485. 
■ See Aubrey Moore, Some Aspects of Sin, p. 89 (speaking of 
the Anselmic or Scholastic Theory of the Atonement). ' Already 
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of disaster, resulting from the separation of the 
Atoning work from the doctrine of the Person of 
Him by Whom that work was wrought, was reached 
by the teaching of the Continental Reformers that 
the Atonement was an offering to propitiate the 
EtemcJ Father, represented almost as one of the 
deities of the heathen who needed to be propitiated 
by the blood of innocent victims, arid as wrath with- 
out love. This theory, resulting from pressing to 
extremes the meaning of the word iXaafw^y propitia- 
tion, twice used by S. John ^ to describe our LoaD'^s 
Atoning work, could not have gained ground in the 
way it did, if men had kept * the proportion of the 
Faith,' if they had remembered the absolute unison 
in will and in justice and in love between the Father 
and the Son, if they had not overlooked the way in 
which Holy Scripture describes the Atoning Death 
as the culmination of a Life of willing obedience 

the suggestion of a transaction, if not a bargain, between the 
Father and the Son has appeared, and the inexorableness of the 
Divine Justice is appealed to, to show the necessity of Christ's 
Work.' 

^ I S. John ii. 2 ; iv. lo. Note that S. John does not speak in 
either of these passages of propitiating the Eternal Father, an idea 
which is altogether excluded, at least in the heathen«» sense of 
propitiation, by the context of iv. lo, in which S. John says that 
the Father Himself out of love for us sent the Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins. The fact that this is the Scriptural use of 
lXour/A6$ is well noted by Bengel, who says, *'IXaffAt6s toUit ofifensam 
contra Deum. '—Bengel in Rom. iii. 24. 
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and, as such, pleasing to the Eternal Father. As 
S. Bernard says, ^Non mors sed voluntas placuit 
spontemorientis;^ 

It is this theory of the Atonement, with its 
suggestion of the injustice of God, which has been 
so fruitful of unbelief wherever, through the influ- 
ence of the Reformation, it became prevalent both 
on the Continent and in England, and it afibrds 
one of the most striking illustrations of the effect 
which doctrine h€is upon morals. The isolation, 
in thought, of the Atoning Death from the re- 
demption of human nature by its assumption into 
God led inevitably to the idea of a substitution of 
the righteousness of Cheist for man's own righteous- 
ness, which in practice could only have disastrous 
results. In one sense man has no righteousness of 
his own, but in another and equally true sense 
Christ's righteousness is so made over to man as 
to become man's own. God cannot call a man 
what he is not ; God calls a man righteous because 
He makes him so, because He not only clothes man 
with the righteousness of Christ but causes that 
righteousness to pervade and interpenetrate man's 
being. In other words Christ's work for us cannot 
be separated from Christ's work in us, and His 
work in us is made possible by the union of our 

* S. Bernard, De error. AbaeL 21. 

O 
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nature with His in the Incarnation.^ If we forget 
or overlook what the Incarnation effected for the 
cle€Uising of human nature as a whole, and dwell 
only upon the Atonement as the great Sacrifice 
once offered for sin, we are at least in danger of 
forgetting Chbist^s work in us through our ex- 
clusive emph€isis upon His work for us. It is not 
meant that we should overlook either; there has 
been in the past a great tendency in English 
religious thought to dwell on the most precious and 
most blessed fact of the Atonement and to discuss 
theories of that fact almost to the exclusion of the 
Incarnation, and it is possible that there is a tend- 
ency, perhaps a growing tendency, which we need 
to guard against at present, towards a treatment of 
the Incarnation which to some extent isolates it 
from its necessary ^ result in the Atoning Death. 
The Incarnation, as S. Paul teaches, was an act of 
obedience to the Will of God which did not stop 
short even of death ; it was an obedience up to the 
very point of death, fiixP^ OavaTov^ Oavdrov Se 
cravpov.^ 

We cannot then without great risk of error both 
in doctrine and morals isolate one part of the truth 

^ See Gore, S, Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, pp. 59 fF. 
* Necessary, that is, in view of those conditions in which the 
Incarnation took place. See Note J at the end of this volume. 
» PhiL ii. 8. 
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from another, least of all can we isolate the Atone- 
ment from the Incarnation. And the purpose of the 
present chapter is to show how the doctrine of the 
Incarnation does in fact bear upon and illuminate 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Without attempt- 
ing to enter upon the question of the many difBcul- 
ties which surround that great doctrine, an attempt 
which would necessitate a separate treatise, we shall 
only seek to shew how a clear apprehension of the 
truth as to our Lord^s Person does help us to 
understand His Atoning work. 

1. First, He Who died upon the Cross was very 
Man like unto His brethren in all things, sin only 
except. He was the Son of Man, and as such not 
only perfect Man but also the perfect representative 
of all mankind. Mankind was summed up in Him 
in such a sort as that His acts can be truly said to 
represent mankind. And this is true, above all, of 
the Atoning Death. Mankind at His Coming lay 
under the sentence and shadow of death as the 
penalty of disobedience ; and so entirely was man- 
kind enfolded and enwrapped by the bonds of that 
slavery to sin which had become fastened upon it 
through the disobedience of the First Adam, and 
which had gone on increasing in its tyranny through 
mane's continued rebellion, that there was no man 
who could so free himself from that slavery as to be 
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able to pay the penalty of the complete and willing 
offering of obedience ' usque ad mortem' which the 
offended Law required. Yet it was inevitable that 
the penalty should be paid; God could not take 
back what He had said, He could not break His 
word. Then it was that the ineffable Mercy devised 
a way of satisfying the ineffable Justice. God 
Himself, in the Person of the Eternal Son, was 
made Man, took unto Himself Human Nature in 
such a way as to be able to offer in it the Sacrifice 
of a perfect obedience. That Sacrifice He offered as 
the Son of Man, that is, as we have seen, not only 
as perfect Man Himself but also as the perfect and 
fitting Representative of mankind. Now in the acts 
of a representative the person represented may in a 
true sense be said to act himself. Quijhcit per alivm 
fadi per se. So in this great Act mankind, in the 
Person of its true Representative, really took part, 
and S. Paul is not afraid to say that in His Death 
all mankind died. * For the love of Chkist con- 
straineth us ; because we thus judge that One died 
for all, therefore all died.' ^ S. Paul as he contem- 

^ 2 Cor. V. 14, R.V. There is no translation in the whole 
Bible for which we can be more grateful to the Revisers than this. 
The ignoring of the force of the aorist {d.iridavov) in the A.V. not 
only obscures the truth on which S. Paul is insisting that Christ's 
Act was a representative act, but conveys a wrong meaning into 
his words by emphasising the state of death rather than the act of 
death. 
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plates the Death of the Son of Man beholds in it 
the death of all mankind ; he sees there, in that 
offering of a perfectly willing obedience, the pay- 
ment of that penalty which, left to himself, man 
could not pay ; he sees there, in that most precious 
Death, the dying of himself and of all mankind to 
the old life of sin and shame through the gate of 
which lay the passage to a new life of penitence and 
hope. Thus Christ's supreme act of obedience 
became ours, ours ^ not by formal imputation, but 
through the law which constitutes His life the 
original spring of our own."* ^ 

Thus the Atoning Death is the representative 
act of all mankind, the means whereby man acknow- 
ledges his sin, confesses the righteousness of God's 
sentence, and pays the penalty which else he could 
not pay. In that sense we confess, with adoring 
thankfulness and wonder, that He died for us, in 
our stead, as our Proxy and our Substitute. But 
so confessing and so believing, we dare not forget 
that we have our part to do. It remains that each 
man for himself should realise his own union with 
the Life and Death of the Representative of his 
race. We must put away all idea of a legal fiction. 
Union with Christ, carrying with it all the benefits 
of His Death and Passion, is a real and not a 

^ Dale, The AUmetnenty p. 422. 
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fictitious thing ; it is made over to us by means of 
the Sacraments through which Christ, on His part, 
bestows upon us the gifts which we recognise and 
accept by an act of faith. And, further, it is a 
union which demands constant effort on man's part 
to correspond with the grace of God which flows 
from union with Him. The work of Christ in the 
Atonement was not in order that man might be 
set free from the obligation of the moral law, nor 
was it in order that man might thenceforward rest 
in the assurance that, because all had been done 
for him, he had nothing else to do. Christ ^ died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live 
unto themselves, but unto Him Who for their sakes 
died and rose again.**^ Life ^in Christ' implies a 
participation in His offering of a perfect obedience 
even though that obedience may not, and cannot, 
mean for us what it meant for Him. Each man 
must make Him, sacramentally and morally, for 
himself what potentially He is for all mankind, its 
true and proper Representative. 

2. But He Who died upon the Cross was not 
only Man; He was God too. And as, with the 
eye of faith, we behold the Cross flooded with the 
light of His Divinity Who hangs upon it, we see 
at once how all those difficulties as to the justice of 

^ 2 Cor, V. 15. 
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GrOD in the Atonement melt away before the evidence 
of His unutterable love. It is no longer the work 
of One with so little idea of justice as that He can 
wreak His vengeance, incurred by a guilty race, 
upon an innocent Victim ; it is the supreme expres- 
sion of the love of the Eternal Father, shewing 
itself in the willing Sacrifice of His Only-Begotten 
Son, and of the love of the Son Himself offering 
Himself in entire conformity with the Will of the 
Father for the race whose perfect Representative 
He is. 

The truth that He Who died upon the Cross was 
one in will and love with the Father should keep us 
for ever from any doubt as to the justice of the 
Atonement. He was the willing Sacrifice, not the 
unwilling victim. What the Father willed the Son 
willed also,^ and the love of God for the world was 
manifested not more by His act Who died for it than 
by His Who gave Him up to die. God is love; 
and the Atonement is the supreme manifestation of 
God's love. ^ It is treason against the love of God 
to speak as if the wrath of the Father could rest for 
one moment upon the Well-beloved Son ; or as if 
that mysterious death were needed to win back for 

^ The Vulgate translation of Isaiah liii. 7 which stands at the 
head of this chapter, though not an exact rendering, expresses a 
great truth : *Oblatus est quia Ipse voluit.' 
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sinners the Father^s love. Against all such immoral 
suggestions, it is enough to remind ourselves that 
the love of God was the moving cause, and not the 
restdt or the effict of the death of Christ.' ^ 

The Atonement, because it was the Self-Oblation 
of Him Who was one with the Father in will and 
in love, w€is the supreme manifestation of that 
eternal love which had called man into being, but 
it was also the manifestation of that eternal right- 
eousness which man had outraged by his sin. For 
it was the way devised by God Himself by means 
of which He might be able to forgive the sinner 
without at the same time compromising His own 
righteousness and holiness and hatred of sin. Groo 
must be true to Himself, and whilst He freely 
forgives the sinner He must make it clear, if we 
may so speak with reverence, that He in no way 
condones or minimises the greatness of the sin. 
Forgiveness does not mean mere letting off; God's 
holy and righteous anger against sin must not be 
compromised. ' If God,' says Dr. Dale, * does not 
assert the principle that sin deserves punishment by 
punishing it. He must assert that principle in some 
other way. Some Divine act is required which 
shall have all the moral worth and significance of 
the act by which the penalties of sin would have been 

* Aubrey Moore, Some Aspects ofSin, p. 8i. 
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inflicted on the sinner.'* That i^ct was wrought 
when He Who might have inflicted the penalty 
willed to endure it. In the words of the same 
great writer, * He on Whom the sins of men had 
brought the dread necessity of asserting the prin- 
ciple that they deserved to sufier, and Who, as it 
seems to us, could not decline to assert it — He 
through Whose lips the sentence of the eternal 
Law of Righteousness must have come, condemning 
those who had sinned to exile from the light and 
life of GrOD — He by Whose power the sentence 
must have been executed — He Himself, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, laid aside His eternal glory, assumed 
our nature, was forsaken of God, died on the Cross, 
that the sins of men might be remitted. It be- 
longed to Him to assert, by His own act, that 
sufiering is the just result of sin. He asserts it, 
not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, but by 
enduring sufiering Himself. . . . The mysterious 
unity of the Father and the Son rendered it pos- 
sible for God at once to endure and to inflict penal 
suffering, and to do both under conditions which 
constitute the infliction and the endurance the 
grandest moment in the moral history of God.** * 
Enough has perhaps been said to suggest with 

* Dale, The Atonement^ p. 391. 
« Ihid. pp. 392, 393. 
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what illuminating power the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation bears upon the doctrine of the Atonement. 
It is not contended that all difficulties forthwith 
disappear, but at least it may be said that, once we 
have laid hold of the truth of our Loan^s true 
Godhead and perfect Manhood, there are no longer 
the insuperable bars to accepting the doctrine of 
the Atonement which accompany the failure to 
accept or to appreciate the fulness of the Church'^s 
faith in the Lord Incarnate.^ He Who died upon 
the Cross, in that He was the Son of Man, acted 
there as man^s true and proper Representative ; in 
that He was the Son of God He thereby mani- 
fested the eternal Love and vindicated the eternal 
Righteousness. 

It seems right to add one thing : the Atonement, 
even when it is illuminated by the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, far surpasses our finite understanding. 
The Death of Him Who is not only like unto us in 
all things sin only except, but is also consubstantial 
and co-eternal with the Father, must ever remain 
one of the most stupendous of all mysteries. But 
our appropriation of its priceless worth does not 

* Thus Dr. Dale points out that the source of Dr. Martineau's 
moral charges against the Atonement is to be found in his own 
inadequate doctrine of the Incarnation, * He must not discuss the 
Evangelical theory of the Atonement on the Unitarian theory of 
the Person of Christ.' — The Atonement, p. 396. 
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depend on our apprehension of its mystery. Alike 
to the unlettered peasant and to the learned theo- 
logian the Atoning Death is the one refuge, the 
one hope, the one remedy for sin ; for we are saved 
not by this or that theory of the Atonement but 
by the fact that it has been made. * The power of 
the great Sacrifice for the sins of the world lies in 
itself, and not in our explanations of it. Even 
when the doctrine of the Church has been most 
corrupt, the Death of Christ has continued to 
appeal to the hearts of men with unique and all 
but irresistible force.' ^ S. Anselm himself, who 
wrote with such exact learning of the Atone- 
ment, though as we have seen even his conception 
of it is marred by something of legal formality, 
could yet express his entire and profound trust in 
the One great Sacrifice in words which for all time 
represent its blessed reality apart from all theory 
and from all explanation — *Come then,' he says, 
* while the soul is yet within thee ; in that Death 
alone place all thy whole trust; have trust in no 
other thing whatever : to that Death commit thy- 
self wholly; in it shelter thyself entirely; in that 
Death wrap thyself wholly ; and if the Lord God 
shall will to judge thee say. Lord I cast the Death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and Thy 

^ Dale, Tke Atonement^ p. 436. 
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judgment, otherwise I cannot contend with Thee. 
And if He shall say to thee that thou art a sinner, 
say, Lord I set the Death of our Lord Jesus Christ 
between Thee and my sins. If He shall say to thee 
that thou hast merited damnation, say. Lord I 
place the Death of our Lord Jesus Christ between 
me and my evil deservings, and His merits do I 
offer for the merits which I ought to have and have 
not. If He shall say that He is angry with thee, 
say. Lord I put the Death of our Lord Jesus Christ 
between me and Thine anger. And having said 
all, say yet once again, Lord I place the Death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ between Thee and me and 
Thine anger. And if any man shall put himself 
in thy way and set himself against thee, set 
between thyself and him the merits of the Passion 
of Christ.' ^ 

Truly * pectus facit theologum.' Exact theo- 
logical knowledge is not inconsistent with evan- 
gelical devotion to the Atoning work of Christ; 
and, on the other hand, the heart which accepts 
the love of the Atonement is of stronger avail than 
the intellect which cannot grasp its meaning or is 
staggered by its awe. 

^ S. Anselm, Admonitio Morientu 



CHAPTER XI 

THE INCARNATION AND THE HOLY 

EUCHARIST 

For Christ in the Sacrament is not altogether 
anUke Christ in the cratch.^ To the cratch we may 
well liken the husk or outward Symboles of it. Out- 
wardly it seemes little worthy but is rich of contents ; 
as was the crib^ this day^ with Christ in it. Eor what 
are they but infirma et egena elementa, weak and poore 
elements of themselves ; yet in them we find Christ. 
Even as they did^ this day^ in prasepi jumentorum panem 
Angelarum, in the beasts' crib the food of angels : Which 
very food our signes both represent and present unto 
us. — Bishop Andrewes,^ 

When S. Cyril of Alexandria was arguing against 
the errors of Nestorius he used more than once the 
received belief as to the Eucharist as an illustration 
of what the Catholic Church held as to the Incar- 
nation.* It was the perception of a true analogy 
which led S. Cyril so to argue ; for the more we 

1 Cratch, f.«. crib or manger. CLcriche, 

* Sermon xii. on the Nativity, preached on Christmas Day 161S. 

* See S. Cyril, adv. Nest. iv. 5; Ep, iiL ad Nest. ;. 

m 
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consider the doctrine of the Incarnation the more 
do we find it a help to our understanding of the 
doctrine of that great Sacrament which is so espe- 
cially a means of extending to us the benefits of the 
Incarnation ; it would indeed be hardly too much 
to say that the doctrine of the Eucharist may be 
tested and safeguarded at almost every point by 
the doctrine of our Lobd'^s Person. 

The object of the present chapter is briefly to 
indicate some of the points at which the one doc- 
trine illuminates the other and guards it from 
error, and it will be well at the outset to state, in 
as few words and as clearly as possible, what the 
Church teaches as to the Holy Sacrament of the 
LoRD^s Body and Blood. It must be remembered 
that the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist was not for 
centuries in dispute, either as to its sacrificial nature 
or as to the nature and mode of our Lord"'s Presence 
in it, and it was therefore not the subject of cecu- 
menical decisions and definitions such as were called 
for in the case of the doctrine of the Incarnation.^ 
It may be said that, whilst the mystery of our 

* See John Keble, Letters of Spiritual Counsely Letter cxix. 
* I have long had an opinion that, in respect of the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, we are bound to be especially careful how 
we make doctrinal statements in such sense as to charge dis- 
sentients with heresy ; for this reason, that while the great truths 
of the Creeds have been settled, even as to the wording connected 
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LoRD^s Words of Institution was fully recognised 
by the ancient Fathers of the Church and by the 
venerable liturgical forms in which those words 
were enshrined, there does not seem to have been 
any attempt to go beyond the actual Words by 
way either of definition or explanation. 

The teaching of the ancient Fathers and liturgies 
was faithfully adhered to and expressed by those 
who drew up the English Prayer Book, and in their 
language we may briefly state what the Church has 
always believed and taught.^ 

Firstly, as to the relation of the outward part 
or sign to the inward part or thing signified, the 
Homilies speak of 'His blessed Body and Blood 
under the form of Bread and Wine ' ; ^ 

Secondly, as to the reception, 'The Body and 
Blood of Christ • • • are verily and indeed taken 

with them, by true CEcumenical Councils (in which statement I 
include the Doctrine of Baptism, as connected with the Pelagian 
controversy), it has so happened, in the Providence of God, that 
the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist has never been subject to 
similar enactments until the eleventh or twelfth century, after the 
separation of East and West ' 

^ The statements which follow are not of course complete or 
exhaustive as to Eucharistic Doctrine; they are only quoted as 
expressing those aspects of it which seem to be especially illu- 
minated by the Doctrine of the Incarnation. 

' First Book of Homilies^ ad finem. Though the Homilies are 
not authoritative in the same sense as the Prayer Book, yet they 
'contain a godly and wholesome doctrine.' 
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and received by the faithful in the Loan^s 
Supper';^ 

Thirdly, as to the means of their reception, * The 
mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith.** ^ 

In the Book of Common Prayer the English 
Church goes back to the simple statement of fact 
with which ^the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops'* of the Undivided Church had been 
content, before explanations of the fact such as 
transubstantiation and consubstantiation had been 
attempted on the one hand, and before explainings 
away of the fact had been resorted to by the fol- 
lowers, for example, of Calvin and Zuinglius on the 
other. Thus whilst in the twenty-eighth Article 
she condemned explicitly the explanation of the 
Presence commonly known as transubstantiation, 
as overthrowing the nature of a Sacrament, she yet 
refused to condemn the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence by deliberately removing from the ' Black 
Rubric'' the words which did condemn it as it first 
stood and which were entirely inconsistent with the 
whole tenor of her liturgy. It should also be 
borne in mind that Bishop Gheste who wrote the 
twenty-eighth Article has left it on record that he 

* The Catechism. * Article xxviii. 

• Canon of 1 57 1, Concerning Preachers, 
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did not intend by the word * only ' to * exclude ye 
presence of Christis Body fro the Sacrament but 
onely ye grossenes and sensiblenes in ye receaving 
thereof.'^ What the Church of England repu- 
diated was not the Real Presence as it is commonly 
called, which is merely the statement of a fact based 
upon our Lobjd^s own Words, * This is My Body, 
This is My Blood,' but the way in which mediaeval 
theologians had sought to explain that fact. 

The doctrine of the English Church is in fact the 
doctrine of the ancient Fathers and liturgies, namely 
that in virtue of consecration, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the Bread and Wine become the veils 
of the real though unseen presence of the Lord, so 
that after and by virtue of consecration they become 
what they were not before, and are no longer ^common 
bread nor common wine' but *the Body and Blood 
of the Incarnate Jesus.' ^ 

Then comes in the province of faith : faith is the 
mean whereby we recognise and receive that which 
already exists independently of it; faith is as it 
were the organ through which we behold that 
which is invisible to the bodily eye and imper- 

1 Sec Gheste's Letter to Cecil Lord Burghley, Dec. 22, 1566, 
quoted in Maclear, Introduction to the Articles, p. 343. 

• S. Justin Martyr, First Apology, c, 66. Od yhp «s Koivbv Aprw 
oddi KOUfbv Tdfia ravra \afipdyofiev, iXKi . . . iKcbrov rod crapK<h 
woiifOhros *IiiffoQ xal adpxa koX aXfia ididdx^Tj/i^p elucu, 

P 
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oeptible to the bodily seiiie ; fidtiht Is as it ^mre fb» 
hand stietched out to reoeiye the Gift offered for 
our aooeptance ; faith is the laeully whidi enabks 
us to partake to our pn^t, as opposed to the par* 
taking to our condenmation of which S. Paul 
speaks, and to assimilate to our own life the life of 
the Loan Jbsus Chbist. Jn thus reg^uding faith as 
the eye which perceives, and the hand whidi takes, 
and the faculty which assimilates the holy Gifla, 
rather than as the instrument which effects their 
presence, we do not belittle (ht depredate the 
operation and province of faith, while at the same 
time we seek to safeguard what we b^Ueve to be 
the truth, namely that the invirible Actor in every 
Sacrament is the Holy Ghost working through the 
human instrumentality of the validly ordained 
priesthood. This is what is meant by the Real 
Objective Presence — that in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist the very Body and Blood of our Re- 
deemer is present ^ under the form of bre€td and 
wine,' through the power of the Holy Ghost in 
virtue of consecration, and that ^ the mean whereby 
the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper is faith.' ^ 

^ Of this doctrine it has lately been said by high authority that 
' it is not unlawful to hold it and to teach it in the Church of 
England.' — Primary Charge to his diocese by Frederick, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1899, p. la 
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From the doctrine of the Eucharist we return to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, acknowledging in 
both the work of Him Whom the Church confesses 
as Lord and Life-Giver, the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. It was He Who brought to pass 
by His immaculate Overshadowing the ineffable 
union of Godhead and Manhood in the Incarnation ; 
it was He Whom the Church in her majestic litur- 
gies invoked upon the earthly symbols that they 
might become the heavenly Food of the Lord^s 
Body and Blood — * Have mercy upon us, O God, 
after Thy great mercy, and send forth upon us and 
upon these gifts lying before Thee Thy all-holy 
Spirit, the Lord and Life-Giver, Who sitteth en- 
throned with Thee God the Father and reigneth 
with Thy Only-begotten Son, consubstantial and 
co-eternal. Who spake in the Law and in the Pro- 
phets and in Thy New Testament, Who came down 
in the form of a dove upon our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the River Jordan and abode upon Him, Who 
came down upon Thine Apostles in the form of 
fiery tongues in the Upper Room of holy and 
glorious Sion on the day of Pentecost, Him Thy 
all-holy Spirit send down, O Lord, upon us and 
upon these holy gifts lying before Thee, that coming 
with His holy and good and glorious Presence He 
may sanctify and make this bread the holy Body of 
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Thy Chust and this cup fhe pvedoos Blood of 
Thy Chemt.'* 

We may oansider thiee ways fai which the Holy 
Spirit's Work in the Sacrament is paralld with His 
Work in the Licamation : 

(1) As to the reality of the ^ inward part^ As 
in the Incarnation the Divine was hidden and the 
human was apparent, so it is in the Eucharist : that 
which appeared to the Magi and to the Shepherds 
was the human form of a little child, that which 
appears to the communicant is the earthly form ctf 
bread and wine ; but just as with the utmost pro- 
priety we can speak of the Child in His Mother^s 
arms as God, so too with the utmost propriety the 
Church speaks of the consecrated elements as the 
Body and Blood of the Saviour. In the Sacrament, 
as in the Incarnation, earthly and heavenly, human 
and Divine, meet and are one; there is in both 
under the earthly and human forms the real Pre- 
sence of the heavenly and Divine. He Who was 

^ From the ' Invocation ' in the Greek Liturgy of S. James. 
See Hammond's Liturgies Eastern and fVestem, p. 43 (ed. 1878 ; 
pp. 53, 54 in Brightman's edition, 1896). The prominent position 
of the Invocation in the Eastern Liturgies is well known ; it is 
thought that there are traces of it in the Western Liturgies, but 
it is certainly, to say the least, very much obscured. It has been 
restored in three English rites, those of the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., of the Church of Scotland, and of the American 
Church* 
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content to hide His Divinity under the veil of the 
Manhood is content now to hide His Sacred Presence 
under the veils of the Sacrament, yet so real and 
true is the union in both cases that as in the Incar- 
nation those who beheld and touched our Lord in 
the days of His earthly life believed themselves to 
be beholding and touching the Word of life,^ so too 
in the Eucharist as surely as we behold the conse- 
crated bread and wine so surely with the eye of 
faith do we behold the holy Body and precious 
Blood which by the power of the Holy Ghost they 
bave become. The parallel of course must not be 
pressed to extreme lengths; it is not meant that 
the earthly symbols in the Eucharist correspond 
with the human form taken by the Eternal Son 
whilst the inward Part of the Sacrament corresponds 
with His Divinity. In virtue of the consecration 
the bread and wine become the Body and Blood of 
the Risen and Glorified Christ, and in that sense the 
earthly elements rather correspond to * the Manger 
with Christ in it,' to which they are likened by 
Bishop Andrewes.* But so long as we do not press 
the parallel too far the visible and invisible parts of 
the Sacrament are a legitimate and useful illustra- 
tion of the visible and the invisible in the Incama- 

* I S. John i. I. 

' See the quotation at the head of this chapter. 



tiOB, and, conversely, the doctrine of the Incarnation 
bean upon and illuminates in the same way I 
doetrine of the Eudiaritt. Thoe h m both the 
hiding erf a gnat raali^ imdcr the. £Mn «rf 'infirma 
et cgoia daUenta.* 

(t) And, neondly, then k in botii the reality 
al the outward and the vinble. rHie greatness 
of the inward realily does not annihilate or swallow 
up the outward. Hm importance fd this principle 
was fully emphasised in the Eutychian controTersy ; 
EutyelMs taught that after the Incamatioa our 
Loan no longer existed in two Natures ; according 
to him the Manhood wa* really absorbed in the 
GoDBBAD. As agunst this tsadun^ tiie great wtwk 
of the Coundl of Chalcedon was to cmphssiBe the 
truth that in the One Person of the Lord Incar- 
nate the two Natures existed without confusion, 
aa-vyxireoi. The Fathers appealed to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist as a parallel to the doctrine which 
they were defending against Eutyches, as confirm- 
ing the truth that the Divine Nature does not 
annihilate or swallow up the human nature; the 
permanence of the outward and visible in the Eucha- 
rist was taken as an illustration of the permanence 
of our Lord's Manhood in the Incarnation. Thus 
we see how attempts to explain the mode of the 
union of the two Natures in the One Person were 
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repeated in the attempts to explain the mode of 
Cheist's Presence in the Eucharist. The idea of 
consubstantiation was in fact a parallel to that con- 
fusion of natures in the Lobd Incarnate which was 
involved in the teaching of Apollinaris, whilst the 
popular Roman docti^ne of transubstantiation re- 
peats the error of Eutyches who taught in effect 
that the human nature was annihilated by the 
Divine. Great as the philosophical and meta- 
physical difficulties are in the way of our acceptance 
of such theories as those of consubstantiation and 
transubstantiation, the difficulty of accepting them 
which arises from the theology of the Incarnation is 
hardly less serious ; for the fact of the Incarnation 
is the culminating proof of that principle which is 
so plainly apparent in all God^s dealings with us, 
the principle, namely, that the supernatural does 
not do away with the natural. 

Thus in both directions the Eucharistic doctrine 
is safeguarded and explained by the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Both Nestorius and Eutyches 
violated the principle of the Incarnation, the one by 
his denial that the Child in His Mother^s arms 
could in any true sense be termed God, the other 
by asserting that our Lord was only in appearance 
Man, the Manhood being really swallowed up in 
the Godhead. So, to take the two opposite 
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extremes of Eodiftrigkic teeduag ■— 2kifai|^ieiiiiim 
on the one hand and tibe popular RoniaB thecxy 
on the other— we tee how eadi ^OYertiueowetibi the 
nature of a Sainnunent,*^ the one by denyhig that 
there is any real * inward part or thing signified,^ 
the other teaching tiiat the outward is only in 
appearance, being in tsuct transubstantiated into 
the Liward. To oTerthrow the nature of a Sacra- 
ment is in fact to violate the prindple of the 
Incarnation. 

(8) Thirdly, as we turn from tibe considera- 
tion of GrOD^s work in the Incarnation and in the 
Eucharist to the consideration of our own attitude 
towards that work, we find yet anothar paralldi 
between them in the sphere and province of our 
faith. For as when our Lord was upon earth it 
was faith which put a difference between the multi- 
tudes who thronged Him and the poor stricken 
woman who touched Him, so now it is faith which 
makes the difference between those who receive the 
holy Body and Blood to their profit and those who 
receive it to their condemnation. As in the Incar- 
nation the benefits of our Loed'*s Divine Person 
were brought into touch with the recipients of 
those benefits by means of His Humanity, so in 
the Eucharist we are brought into relation to the 

1 Article xxviii. 
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Sacred Person of Him Who is both Man and God 
by the touch of His risen and glorified Manhood. 
But, as then so now, it is faith which recognises 
and faith which appropriates the benefits offered for 
its recognition and appropriation. Faith does not 
effect the Presence in the Eucharist any more than 
faith made Him present in the days of His earthly 
life; He was there in the cradle, there in the 
temple, there by the shores of the lake, there 
upon the Cross, whether men recognised Him and 
believed in Him or not ; the power and the virtue 
were within Him whether men had faith to be 
healed by it or not. So we understand why it 
was that again and again He sought to call forth 
men's faith; so we understand why it was that 
unless men believed in Him His power of helping 
them was held in check.^ The parallel between the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist, in so far as the pro- 
vince of faith is concerned, is even closer when we 
consider what is told us as to our Lobd^s Presence 
on earth after His Resurrection. That Presence 
was in the highest sense a spiritual Presence; it 
was a Presence no longer subject to natural con- 
ditions. S. Paul teaches that the Resurrection 
body is a spiritual body,^ and as our bodies will 
De after the Resurrection such Christ's Body was, 
^ S. Matt. xiii. 58. * i Cor. zv. 44. 
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and it. Chii8t'*s nresenee thea, aftor &e SeBurree- 
tion, was in the highest sense a spiritual Presence, 
and, as such, it was recognised and apfnehended by 
iGuth. Our Lou was manifested after His Besur- 
rection not to all the people but to His Own chosen 
witnesses.^ This is not sajring that the Body of the 
Besurrection was not a real Body, and indeed our 
Lord took great pains to convince His Apostles of 
the reality of that Body in which He had risen j&om 
the dead. Spiritual is opposed not to real but to 
natural.' Our Loip^s Body after His BesurrectiiHi 
was a real body, even we may say a material bodjr, 
but it was no lon^^r subject to natural conditions; 
so He was < spiritually discerned'; He was discerned 
by those who had faith to see Him. Even so it is 
in the Eucharist : Christ^s Presence therein is, we 
say, a spiritual Presence, but we do not mean by that 
an unreal presence; here too spiritual is opposed 
not to real but to natural, and by declaring our 
Lord to be spiritually present we mean that He is 
present in a supernatural way. It is a Presence 
which is spiritually discerned, a Presence which 
though it is in no sense effected by our faith is 
yet recognised and appropriated by it. To the 

^ Acts X. 41. 

' On what is meant by a ' spiritual ' body, see Professor Milligan, 
The Resurrection of our Lord^ Lecture I. 
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worldling the consecrated symbols appear as bread 
and wine and nothing more, simply because the 
worldling is wanting in that faculty by which alone 
spiritual things are discerned, the faculty of faith. 
But to him who has eyes to see, the outward 
elements are the vehicle of the heavenly Gift. The 
guests in the inn at Bethlehem, the crowds who 
thronged our Lord during His earthly life, the 
unbelieving Jews as they gazed upon the empty 
tomb, have their counterparts now ; so too have the 
faithful shepherds and the wise men, and the woman 
who alone was able to * touch ' our Loed, and the 
holy women at the Sepulchre. For both in the 
Incarnation and in the Eucharist there is the reality 
of the outward not destroyed nor absorbed by the 
greatness of the inward ; there is the reality of the 
inward, spiritually present and spiritually discerned, 
but no less real because so present and because so 
discerned ; and, in both, faith is * the mean whereby' 
we recognise and make our own that which is 
really present whether we recognise and believe it 
or no — ^in the Incarnation the Eternal Godhead 
tabernacling amongst us in the substance of our 
flesh ; in the Eucharist the Body and Blood of the 
risen and glorified Cheist under the sacramental 
veils of bread and wine. Convinced of the truth of 
our Loed'^s Incarnate Person S. Thomas exclaimed 
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with adoring rapture^ ^My Lcnud and aqr Gm^ and 
on the conTiction of the troth of the Eudbaristie 
Piresenoe the Homil j baaet its iqppeal to every 
jGuthfiil tool*— ^ When thon goert np to the reverend 
Communion to be satisfied with qpiritual meats, 
lodL thou up with fidtli upon the holy Body and 
Blood of thy God; manrd with reverence; touch 
It with the mind, receive It with the hand of thy 
hearty and take It folly with thy inward man.^^ 

^ Steotid Bo$k •/ BomUUi (A.D. 1563), Homily xv.» *Of the 
Wbrthle Reoettfinge of tlie SicfnMiPt of the Body «ad Blood of 
Cbiiita.' 



CHAPTER XII 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE 

O God of unchangeable power and eternal lights look 
favourably on Thy whole Churchy that wonderful and 
sacred mystery ; and by the tranquil operation of Thy 
perpetual Providence^ carry out the work of man's 
salvation; and let the whole world feel and see that 
things which were cast down are being raised up^ and 
things which had grown old are being made new^ and 
all things are returning to perfection through Him from 
Whom they took their origin^ even through our Lord 
Jbsub Christ. 

Sacramentary qfS. CManui,^ 

The Incarnation of the Eternal Son of Gron was 
not only the fulfilment and summary of all that 
had gone before it, it was also the starting-point 
of a new order of things. It was that, not only 
because it was the setting of a fresh standard, the 
holding up of a new and perfect example, but 
because it was above all the re-creation of humanity 
by its assumption into personal union with the 

GrODHEAD, 

^ See Bright, Ancient Collects, p. 98. 

S87 




Vfe muit 1*7 firm bold of the truth that in thte 
IscaniatioD the whole erf human nature and of 
human life was affected. The Eternal Son took 
human nature in the womb of a Virgin Mother in 
order to cleanse and to elerate human nature as a 
whole ; had He been bom as we are bom^ l^ tlie 
ordinary mode of generation, we do not aee how 
His birth would have affected the irtwle race of 
mankind, for in that ease a human pcftonalify 
would have separated Him off, lo &r as we can see, 
from all others just as it does in tiie case of every 
one born into this world.* But, as we believe, by 
the Virgin- Birth He became Man, not a man ; and 
thus, neither dbanging nor adding to His Divine 
Personality, He took unto Himself that which 
would unite Him to the whole human race, not 
that which would separate Him from it ; He took 
human nature not a human personality. And as a 
result of this we do not see in Him that prominence 
of one characteristic over another which we are 
accustomed to notice and admire in the saints and 
heroes of our race, and which is in fact 'a mark of 
imperfection.'' Nor again do we see in the Lord 

' See supra, pp. i66 ft. 

* See MacColl, Chrittianiiy in reUUiim to Sdeaci and Morals, 
p. 134. 'All men tmd women have some special chamcleristic ; 
ooe it brave, another humble, anatbei patient, and w foith. 
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Jescts Christ the prominent characteristic of any 
particular race or nation; there was in Him that 
which is best in every race. That is true, we 
should suppose, even with regard to physical 
characteristics; the traditional representation of 
the Lord in Christian art from the earliest times 
is probably right in not representing Him with the 
physical characteristics of the Jewish race as some 
modern realistic art has attempted to do. But 
most of all is it true of moral characteristics. Our 
Lord summed up into Himself all mankind, not a 
part of it ; He expressed in His life not some one 
mark of perfection, but all ; not what is the best 
characteristic of some particular period of history, 
but all that is best in all time. All mankind, all 
time, every race, either sex, finds in Him its centre 
and its archetype. * There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female ; for ye all are one man 
in Christ Jesus.' ^ 

The contrast between our Lord's Perfect and 

Moses was the meekest of men, Solomon the wisest, Job the most 
patient What does that mean? It means that those qualities 
predominated over the rest of the character in their respective 
possessors. But the predominance of any special quality is a mark 
of imperfection. The perfection of man's constitution is to have 
its qualities in equipoise ; each in its proper place ; each coming 
to the front when required ; but none overshadowing the rest . . •' 
1 GaL Hi. 28, R.V. 
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rapnaentativfl Ibuihood, and the 
and limiUtioiM of onr own, CMUtot find better 
•xprenion than in the words tX the Biibop <rf 
Durham in hit lecfcozea on the Creeds 'Fta m 
hamanil^ ia bndun up into fragmenta bf an, hj 
net, bj tim^ hy ciminutaace. From the begin- 
ning ita endowmenta were not nneqnaUy divided 
between man and woman, whoae diffetflocea are 
CHmtial to the true idea of the whole. And we 
can aee that countless nations and agea have not 
yet exhausted the manifold eanaeitiea <tf manhood 
and womanhood under tiie raried disciplines and 
inspirations of lifs. Again and again, even in on 
own experience, some new flash of oourage or 
wisdom or patience or tenderness goes to brigliten 
the picture of man's completed and real self. But 
in Chbjst there are no brokea or imperfect lights. 
In Him everything which is shewn to ub of right 
and good and lovely in the history of the whole 
world is gathered up once for all. Nothing limits 
His humanity, but the limits proper to humanity 
itself. Whatever there is in man of strength, of 
justice, of wisdom : whatever there is in woman 
of sensibility, of purity, of insight, is in Christ 
without the conditions which hinder among us the 
development of contrasted virtues in one person, 
CHKisr belongs peculiarly to no one people, to no 
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one time. And conversely, if there be ought that 
is noble in the achievements, or in the aspirations 
of any people or of any time, it finds a place in 
His sympathy and strength from His example/^ 

Let us then lay firm hold of the truth that the 
whole of human nature and of human life was 
affected by our Lord^s taking it upon Himself. 
He was not like Moses or Socrates or Charlemagne 
or King Alfred, each of whom was characteristically 
the man of his own race and of his own time. The 
Jew can as little claim Him as exclusively his com- 
patriot as the Englishman can claim Him as ex- 
clusively his; the first century can claim Him 
exclusively as little as the twentieth. That is why 
Christianity, at least so long as it is true to Chbist, 
can never become worn out; that is why it is 
adapted to the needs of every race; that is why 
there is no man who cannot find in it, if he will, 
all that he most needs. ^In Christ,^ as S. Paul 
teaches, man is ^ a new creature.''^ If only a man is 
^in Christ^ then there is made over to him, in 
80 far as each man needs them, all those great 
blessings which were infused into humanity by its 
union with the Godhead in the Person of the Son 
of Man. Our Lord^s gracious works which He 

^ Westcott, The Historic Faith^ p. 62. 
■ a Cor. V. 17. 




wtou^t upon indindiulB dorii^ BBi eariUf lifr 
an ^rpiut of His woric fw buraani^ w * mhait. 
As He ohonged the water into wine, fo He coridm 
and cnnoblei what befoie was pon- and aauauim- 
place; as He cleanud tiie leper, ■(> He cIpwiiw 
human nature from the dtiSIement of •!■ ; m He 
made the lame to walk and the maimed to fae 
whole, to He itrengthcsu what ii weak and mabi 
tiie crooked etraight ; as He opened the ^rei d 
the blind, lo He lightens the darikseis ctf ignontnce 
and sin ; as He zaised the dead, ao 1^ qoiAens 
into newness of life that which is i«ady to 
perish, llius the Incamatitm affected human 
nature as a whole, enriefain^ ennobling, deans* 
ing, strengthening, stru^tening, «ilightenin{^ 
quickening. And thus every man who has received 
from the First Adam a share in that sin-stained 
humanity which is transmitted to all his descend- 
ants may receive 'by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost ' ^ a share in that 
same humanity cleansed and ennobled by the Second 
Adam. Henceforth it is in the powa* of every 
man to obtain a share by Baptism in the Sacred 
Humanity of the New Head of his race ; as S. Paul 
teaches expressly, 'As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Chkist.^* Thus 
^ S. Titus iii. j, ' GiL iii. 3;. 
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it is that the Incarnation is brought into touch 
with the life of eyery man ; thus it is that what 
the Incarnation, by it. purifying and ennobling 
power, did for human nature as a whole can be 
appropriated by each man who shares that nature. 
^Whatever be our capacities and endowments, due, 
as the case may be, to our birth, our years, our 
position, our coimtry, they may be all consecrated 
through Him Who lived perfectly. Who lived re- 
presentatively, the life of which we each live a 
little fragment. Whatever may be our failures, 
our negligences, our ignorances, they may be all 
done away in Him, Who bore the sin of the world, 
and took it away by bearing it.' ^ 

And yet further : not only is human life in itself 
affected by the Incarnation, but human life in all its 
circumstances, under all the conditions amid which 
it is lived from the cradle to the grave and in the 
unknown realms beyond it. There is no stage of 
human existence through which the Son of Man 
did not pass, no stage of human existence which 
His ^ infinite worth,' ^ as being also the Son of God, 
did not sanctify by His passing through it. Birth 
and infancy and childhood and manhood and death, 

* Wcstcott, The Historic Faith, p. 66. 

* The expression is Hooker's {EceL Polity, v. liL 3). See the 
passage quoted in fullin Note G at the end of this volume. 




tfae gmve and Vbm wotld of ipiritB,' en never be 
iriutt thejr were befime He pund tluettgh tboa. 
Nor flin we ttop there ; in ilta SHumeUan had 
■11 tiutt followed it the IneunatioB ttill bean upon 
the Cut of himuu life. We low modi of the 
meamng of Euter and iHiatfbUowB it {atiieqrde 
of the Chriitian year, if we forget or orcriook iU 
bearing upon hnman life. 'Hie BenirreetioB and 
the AKeuion into hearan and the SaMum at Gos^ 
Bight Hand were repreientatiTe arts not kH than 
the acta of our Loio*a earthly 1% : 

' Hb lui imiaad cmr knmait utnie 
On the doadi to Ood'i Biglit Hani; 
lliere we rit la hwmily phwei. 

Then with Him in ^o^ itud ; 
Jvci reigm, adored bj sngflli ; 

Man with Goo is on the Throne ; 
Mighty Lord, in Thine Aacengioa 

We bj futh behold our own.' ' 

That is true because, not less on the Throne of God 
than in the Manger and upon the Cross, Christ is 
Perfect Man, and because in His perfect Humani^ 
we may have our share. 

So neitlier can any of the circumstances of life be 
what they were before He became Man. He was 
bom of a woman, and woman, wherever the religion 

' Bp. Guistophei Wordtworth. See Ifymmt Ameiimt and 
Mcdtrn, 14S. 
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of the Incarnation has prevailed, has been restored 
to the dignity and glory of her true position as the 
helpmeet for man.^ He was poor, and poverty is 
thenceforward consecrated as a holy state. He was 
content to work as a carpenter in the shop at 
Nazareth, and work is restored to the place of 
honour which it had before the Fall had dimmed 
its glory by the sweat of toil.^ He sorrowed with 
the sorrowed and wept with them that wept, and 
tears and sorrow are for ever sanctified by the tears 
and sorrow of the Lord Incarnate. Over His life 
and over His work the world has written the words 
failure and defeat, and now for all time they who 
share with Him the sentence which the world has 
passed upon that toil-worn life and that death of 
ignominy and anguish, share also with Him the 
victory and the triumph. ^Thou hast conquered, 
O Galilfiean.*^* 

The Incarnation then, the taking up of human 
nature into personal union with the Godhead, is 
the consecration of the whole material order. In it 
and through it the Eternal Son of God stooping to 
the lowest depths took hold of human nature and 
of human life at the point at which the Fall had 

A Gen. u. i8. 
' Gen. ii. 15 ; iii. 19. 

' The words ascribed by the historian Theodoret to the Emperor 
Julian when dying. Theodoret, Ifist, EccL iii. 25. 
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left Hy^ and with it all that pertaiiied to it in eretj 
stage, in every cifcumstanoe, mider every condition, 
humani nihil aSealienum putans.* So the Rdigion 
of the Incaination is irreocmdlably and for ever 
of^posed to every system and every thecnry which 
fidls to take account of the true dignity of the 
material order. Manhood and womanhood^ tiie 
human body, even the irrational aiui inanimate 
creation, have been redeemed and consecrated by 
Him Who made them at tiie first.* Hie Incarna- 
tion is indeed the setting of the seal of Goo to Hk 
own sentence at the bq;inning upon everything 
that He had made, that ^bdM>ld9 it waa very 
good.'* 

^ See darch, Pascait and other Sermoms, p. 138. 'What bas 
man done of worst evil, of which the apparent shadow did not 
rest on his Deliverer? What unrest, what pain, what privation, 
troubles his lot which his Deliverer did not share ? What is there 
in the sinner's doom at the Fall — shame, sorrow, death — which 
the Sinless does not accept, in order, in accepting it, to reverse it? 
Face to face with the amazing contrarieties of the Fall are the 
amazing contrarieties of the Incarnation. Face to £u:e with the 
greatness and the misery of the First man are the greatness and 
the misery of the Second. And so, at the point where the Fall 
leaves man. Redemption meets him ; and the meeting-point is at 
the lowest depths.' 

■ Cf. supra, pp. 49, 50. 

* In this Hooker sees the special fitness for the Redemption by 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, * that the institution and 
restitution of the world might be both wrought by oae hand.' 
EccL Polity y v. li. 3. 

^ Gen. L 31. 
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This was effected by the Incarnation for human 
nature as a whole : it remains that we should con- 
sider the way in which it affects the individual, the 
way in which, in other words, the individual takes 
to himself the work of our Lord for the whole 
of that humanity in which each individual shares. 
What is required is that each human person, for 
himself or herself, should be brought into vital 
union with the Person of the Loan Incarnate. For 
Christianity is differentiated from other creeds by 
the fact that it does not consist in ^ obedience to a 
law or even in following an example but in union 
with a Person.'^ It is this personal union between 
Christ and the individual which is the subject of 
the great discourse in the sixth chapter of S. John^s 
Gospel. In that discourse ^from first to last the 
gift to men on the part of God is set forth as 
Christ "the Son of Man"; and the power by 
which man makes the gift his own is active 
** faith."'* Thus in few words is expressed the 
divinely appointed mode of union between the 
Second Adam and the members of His race. That 
union is effected on God's side by the great gift of 

^ J. R. Illingworth in the Expositor^ series ill. vol. iii. p. 169. 
' Westcott, Thi Gospel according to S.John, p. 112. 




*the Bread iHiidi cometh dowa from heaven," 
whilft oD oar dde that gift k impropriated I7 
ftith in the Fenon of Him Who so detatibm Him- 
■elf.' It would doubtlen be wroog to eonfiBe or to 
limit CHinr'a woida to aay, ercn to the gre a te rt, 
of the meaiu whsr^y they ore fulfilled, and ire do 
not K> limit or eiHifiiM them by Mtying that the 
diiefeit of the means wbenby the ^ft of uniao 
with our LoBD> Fenon is made orer to as is the 
Sacrament of Hk Body and Hood. 80 toida^ 
standing tbem* and not as intending to exdnde 
other ways, revealed and eren mirerealed, by wfaidi 
OoD is pleased to unite us to Himself throu^^ His 
Son, we may well ponder on that cloefiBst and 
greatest ottH, whereby we an one with Him and He 
with us, and whereby, being bo united in personal 
union, we obtain, each one for himself, our share in 
the benefits of the Incarnation. Those benefits as 
they are communicated to us in the Holy Eucharist 
are summed up in the well-known words of Hooker : 
*It is on all sides plainly confessed, first that this 
Sacrament is a true and real participation of Chkist, 
who thereby imparteth Himself, even His whole 
entire Person, as a mystical Head unto every soul 
that receiveth Him, and that every such receiver 
doth thereby incorporate or unite himself unto 
' S. John Ti. 33. 35. 48. • S. John vL 47. 
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Chbist as a mystical member of Him, yea of them 
also whom He acknowledgeth to be His own ; 
secondly, that to whom the Person (jTChkist is thus 
communicated to them He giveth by the same 
Sacrament His Holy Spirit to sanctify them, as it 
sanctifieth Him which is their head ; thirdly, that 
what merii^Jbrce or virtue soever there is in His 
sacrificed body and bloody we freely fully and wholly 
have it by this Sacrament ; fourthly, that the effect 
thereof in its is a real tra/nsmutalion of our souls a/nd 
bodies from sin to righteousness, from death and 
corruption to immortality and life; fifthly, that 
because the Sacrament being of itself but a corrupt- 
ible and earthly creature must needs be thought 
an unlikely instrument to work so admirable e£Pects 
in man, we are therefore to rest ourselves altogether 
upon the strength of His glorious power Who is 
able and will bring to pass that the bread and cup 
which He giveth us shall be truly the thing He 
promiseth.^ ^ 

Such then is the Gift of God to men through 
Jesus Christ, the gift of union, living and life- 
giving,^ derived, from the Head in Whom all man- 
kind is summed up, into every member of His 

* Hooker, EccL Polity^ v. Ixvii. 7. The italics are Hooker's. 

* See S. John iv. 10; Acts zi. 17; Rom. ▼. 15 ff; vL 23; 
2 Cor. xL 15 ; Eph. ii. 8. 




BTfitieal Body. And thin tite benefit! of the In* 
OHnation are mode over to the indindual by the 
diipeniatioD of the grace t^ Qod.* Hie covenanted 
■phere of gnee b the Church, the oovenanted 
channek are the Sacrainenti. Within that ai^mee, 
pie-eminentlf thoogh not excluriYely through those 
channels, tiie grace of Gos i« poured into the soul, 
and man is brought into union, and kept in union, 
with Him through tiie life^ving Humanity of the 
LoiD Incarnate. Well may S. Pttal speak d * the 
exceeding riduattf His grace*;* for whilst it is not 
' ordinarily Hia will to bestow the grace of Saora- 
ments on any but by the Sacraments,'* yet witiiin 
the Cihurch, and even as we must bdieve to some 
extent without the Church, Q<a> bestows manifold 
gifts and graces by means and in ways of which 
ofWitimes the recipient is hardly if at all conscious. 
Griace is given first of all by means of the Sacra- 
ments, secondly in answer to prayer,* thirdly by 
GoD*8 Almighty Power without the intervention of 
means and even sometimes beyond the limits of the 
covenant.' But in whatever way it is given it is 
' Eph. iii. 2, 4 oUaitula t^ xd/xm roS BmB. 

* Eph. ii, 7 ; ct I Tim. i. 14- 

' Hookei, Eal. Fvlify, v, Ivii. 4. 

* What S. Aagustbe says of the giKce of cleansiog U ttue of 
Otber gruet too, 'Semel abluimur baptismate, quotidie abluimni 
oratione.' — Serme ad Caiteh. 15. 

* See Note K at Ihe end of this Tolnme. 
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always the result of that work of cleansing and 
renewal which was wrought for all mankind when 
the Eternal Son took upon Himself human nature 
in order to restore it. ^He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him freely give us all things P^^ 



m 

But the grace of God works not without us but 
with us, and so whilst with adoring love and wonder 
we acknowledge the greatness of Chbist^s work in 
the Incarnation, and the extension to us of that 
work by the dispensation of the grace of God, we 
have to lay to heart the necessity laid upon us of 
co-operating with that grace if it is to become 
effectual for our salvation. And so there comes the 
appeal of Christ to our faith and His claim on our 
allegiance. He appeals to us, even as we appeal to 
Him, *by the mystery of the holy Incarnation.'' 
By that which he has done for us He appeals to us 
to co-operate with the grace which gives us a share 
in His work. ^ Without Me ye can do nothing,' * 
but ^I can do all things through Chbist who 
strengtheneth me.**' The whole truth and secret 

^ Rom. viii. 32. 

« & John XV. 5. » PhiL iv. 3. 
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of fiffioiMj idigion it wxspped up ih fhom wonk* 
It is tbrough tudoa with the Pbimmi of GoMm tbftt 
CSiristiaii life is iiia& pombit ; it is tbfoti|^ dev0» 
tion to Him that Christiaa life k iaqiixed and kept 
true. In tbe pages d the holy Goqpds He is 
olfared to lis OS oar Riamplft; throii|^ the dianneb 
of the Sacmments He is given to us as oiir StrengUi; 
in the lives of His people He calls us to minister to 
Him; on the Cross He is u{difted as our Sacrifice 
and our Sanour; and at the last we bdi^e that He 
shell come to be mxr Judg^ Always and oTery- 
wfa»eCSHBiST tile Loan is revealed to those who have 
ejes to see Him; always and everjrwheie He daims 
oar allegiance ; always and ev^where He is con- 
secrating human nature and human life* On the 
one hand, He Himself by passing through it has 
clothed with unspeakable sanctity all that pertains 
to the truth of our nature ; on the other, we our- 
selves can sanctify all that we do by doing it in His 
Name. Joy and sorrow, love and pity, work and 
rest, death and the grave, the commonest suctions of 
daily life not less than the glorious deeds of the 
martyrs — all can be sanctified and ennobled and 
glorified by those who are consciously doing them 
in union with that humanity which our Lokd 
assumed in the moment of His conception, which 
He bore spotless and perfect through life and 
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death, and in which He sits at God's Right Hand 
enthroned for evermore. 



Domine Jesu Chbiste, Qui ex Patre Deus 
magnus, pro nobis dignatus es nasci ex 
homine parvus, ut per Te factus, per Te 
salvaretur sine dubio mundus; propitius 
esto et miserere nobis ; nosque a mundanis 
contagiis munda, et in hoc mundo mundos 
nos esse constitue, Qui non judicare sed 
salvare venisti, ut nobis parvulus natus, 
nobisque filius datus, in Te et regenera- 
tionis ortum et adoptionis mereamur con- 
sequi donum. Per misericordiam Tuaiii 
Deus noster. Amen. 



NOTES 

Note A. See p. 88 

mr TBI emiAUMiis or our lord 

& IfATtaaw^t gtomlogy diffm ten 8. hoUufn f^ntdy in 
in e&unu 

8. Mittlieir iticmdt in liif gmmlogj from AbnluuiL 
a. Luke atoends in liia to Adam and to Qod» Tkk is 
aeooonted Axr bjr the diifofenoe in the aeope and aim of the 
reipeettve Goq^eli. 8. Mattlieir wrifeaa to the Jewi to 
represent our Lord aa the Meialah of Prophecy, hence it is 
natural that he should trace his descent from the Father of 
the Jewish Race ; S. Luke, writing for the whole world, and 
with the aim of representing our Lord as the Universal 
Sariour, as naturally traces his genealogy up to the First 
Head of the Human Race. 

But the main difficulty between the two consists in the 
foct that after both lines have met in the person of Darid 
the one runs through the family of Solomon, and the other 
through that of Nathan, and only meet between David and 
S. Joseph in the persons of Salathiel and Zerubbabel, and 
probably in that of Matthan (S. Matt i. 15) or Matthat 
(S. Luke iiL 24), presuming that those are names of the 
same person, with which exceptions there are no names aliice 
between David and S. Joseplu 
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Of tiM CKpiiaatkHMi wlddi Imfm h&m niggMlei^ l&al 
wUeii lookB ajKrai one m tli« f0D0ilf^ of Si. Jotepli, and 
tlie other as that of tlio Ble«Md Yiigin has no anppoit from 
the Fathon and was unheard of before tho iftaenth centory. 
It la inooneeivable that if S. Luke'a had been the genealogy 
of 8. Mary^ no early writer ahonld have known it, eipeetally 
aa the difficulty la frequently mentioned l^^ them. 

If therefore we eonaider hM aa the geneakgiea of our 
LoBD*a reputed fiither ^ther (1) we may aay^ with Dean 
Alford^ that reooneiliation k impoadble for na without data 
whieh we do not poaaeaa, or (2) we may adopt the 
reaaonlng of Lord Arthur Henrey, ]Kdii^ Wordaworth, 
and otheriy whieh la not wanting in patriatie aapport, 
and whieh aeea in 8. I^ike the human deaoenfr of S. 
Joaq^ £rom fiither to a<m, and in Si. Matthew the dUeial 
deaeent through the Jewiah kinga and (after the Capti?ity) 
heira to the Jewiah throne. S. Matthew'a gmealogy 
' exhibits the sueeetMiye heirs of the kingdom^ ending with 
Christ^ as Joseph's reputed son. S. Luke's is Joseph's 
private genealogy exhibiting his real birth as David's son^ 
and thus shewing why he was heir to Solomon's crown.' 
On this supposition we understand that while the legal 
descent of Salathiel and of his son Zerubbabel (in which 
names the two lines converge) passes through the House of 
Solomon^ the literal descent passes through that of Nathan 
as in S. Luke's Gospel. 

The lines again converge in the grand£sither of S. Joseph^ 
who is called Matthan by S. Matthew^ Matthat by S. Luke^ 
and here again the convergence of the two lines may be 
explained by supposing the failure of the elder line in the per- 
son of Eleazar (S. Matt i. 15) and the consequent adoption 
by him of Matthan the son of Levi of the younger line. 
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The lines then converge for the last time in S. Joseph^ 
who was the adopted son of Jacob (S. Matt) and the actual 
son of Heli (S. Luke)^ both Jacob and Heli being sons of 
Matthan or Matthat. 

That S. Matthew is not professing here to give a literal 
descent is perhaps further proved by the fact that^ according 
to a common practice with the Jews^ he distributes the 
names into divisions^ each containing the same number^ 
which could only be done by abridging in places the number 
of names (S. Matt L 17). It is impossible to say why S. 
Joseph's genealogy is given when we should have expected 
8. Mary's : we may notice that both S. Matthew and 
S. Luke are careful not to imply that our Lord was the son 
of Joseph^ and that both of them only profess to give 
Joseph's genealogy^ not our Lord's ; at the same time we 
are left in no doubt that the Blessed Virgin herself was of 
the house and lineage of David (Rom. i. S)y and consequently 
her ancestors may have been the same as her husband's : 
they certainly were so if the tradition is true that she was 
married to him as the next of kin (see Num. xxxvi. 6^ 8 ; 
Ruth iii 12). There is a statement to this effect as early 
as S. Gregory Thaumaturgus^ and it is affirmed by S. 
Athanasius and other Fathers (see Bishop Wordsworth 
inloe.), 

N.B. (1) that the different genealogies given by S. Matthew 
and S. Luke are strong evidence^ among other points^ 
for the independence of the Evangelists of each other; 
(2) that since both S. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin were 
descended from David, the genealogy given by S. Matthew 
from Abraham to David^ and by S. Luke from Adam to 
David^ are our Lord's quite as truly qfter the flesh, as they 
are His as the reputed son of S. Joseph; (3) that it is a 

E 
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tbOUag &at Oat no wanaa h* ■itlfii la & hdkift 
SHmlogr and «Dfy fimr Iqr & Ifattknr— TaMV, RAi^ 
Rnlk, BBthdwIw-wid that of than« tho in* wm itaiiiad 
bf&a ria ofliuoit, the Moood wm ahariot^tlM OM » 
Oontila, and the ftmrOi an adnhwwi. TW AMbn aomart 
aa an expUnatiaa that audi woBOB are meecdad fai «tter te 
dww Oat our Lou did not daapiM a dn^rtaiaed laea, Oat 
' He waa bom sot to eaoqM mur dlihonaoM, bvt to boar tkm 
mnj' (8. Chrja.), and that thej van tfpea ot an onteaat 
worid reeorand flmo tin and Bdaerf and a^oaaed aa a 
Chnnh to Cnar (aee Inaa WilUaina in ho.). 

On the qnaatlon of the faneakglea t efi Ko noe m^ ba i 
nada ta the Artieb bf Bahop Lend A. C Bmcnf ia & | 
IMoNoMNy fTtta 51M (a.o, Oonealogr) ; to Blab^ Werda- ^ 
worth, araafe3MaaMHt(oaaiHatt L); tolaaaemilia^, I 
O* a$ IfslMtg, pt. I. eh. z. ; and to Doao AUlfd, flmft . 
lMaaMrf(«i&LBkeiU.S8). | 
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L. AMD (ECUMENICAL COUKCILR 

Tlw wofda 'Oaoanl' and 'fZeanuBinl' 
bUntihmigttiAftaimaibt th* Coanoili of osinnil aettf^ 
IBM In the Cknnh, but tli«f an not IMU7 IntrrrhiinriHi 
ttnam, bi, h BUutp FaibM mju, ' thooj^ in the sliiot hdn 
of tlM term, Ooocnl, UnlTonal, (Ecomonical, an tltB Mm^ 
jat tka torn CEeomenloal hM b«aa mnMcnted by aaafo to 
MMn a "OmmkI Conned], lawftil, approred, and no^Tid 
bj all di« Chnnb." A Council nujr ba Ganeial witboot 
boinf lawful. To bo Oonoial, all tlw bUiopa of tba wtaiA 
riwnld bo nimmODOd to it, and no one oxelndod bat heratiai 
asd ozeommnniMtod panona. To bo lawM and tn^ 
(Eonmenloal, it ia naemary that all that oocnia BhouU bo 
doDO rafpilari]', and that tho Chiinit ihonld raodro if 
TUo dlitinetion waa ovUontlj In tho nUnda of Hkmo who 
dnw up tho Twentf-flnt of tho XXXIX Artielea ; for it Ii 
an obriottB hiBtorical &ct that some General Councils have 
erred and have never become (EcumenicaL A Cooncil which 
ia very ftr from being General, as for example the Oonudl 
of Constantinople in a.d. 381, may yet become (E^cnmenical 
by Its universal acceptance by the Church, whilst on the 
other hand ' General ' Councils, such as those of Arimioiiun 
In A.D. 369 and of Ephesus in a.d. 449 (the Latrodniom), 
never came near to being reckoned as (Eciuneoical. 

Ah to the number of (Ecumenical Councils, whilst there 
has been practical unanimity with regard to the first six, 
there has been some uncertunty with regard to the seventh 
(the Second Council of Niciea in a.i>. 787). Agunst its 
(ecumenicity is the &ct that iU decisions were reversed at 
the Council of Frankfort in ^.d. 794, but en the other hand 
' Forbes, ExpUaiatmt e/tiu XXXIX Articles, p. 299. 
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it may be said tliat the reyersal was rather apparent than 
real ; Frankfurt was condemning what Nicsea had not really 
asserted ; and the decisions of Frankfurt itself were reversed 
by the Fourth Council of Constantinople in a.d. 869. It 
has alwa3rs been accepted in the East as the Seventh (Ecu- 
menical Council^ though^ as Bishop Forbes points out^^ the 
Greek doctor Barlaam writing in a.d. 1339 only mentions 
six. It has never been accepted authoritatively by the 
English Churchy which in some of her documents accepts 
six as (Ecumenical^ in others only four. 

As to the number of Councils accepted as (Ecumenical 
by the English Churchy in addition to the first four 
which she accepts explicitly^ she may be said to accept 
by implication the fifth and sixth, of which her authorita- 
tive acceptance seems less decisive^ for as a matter of 
fact the fifth (Constantinople a.d. 553) is (Ecumenical 
mainly because of its confirmation of the four preceding 
Councils^ and the sixth (Constantinople a.d. 680) because 
it condemned the Monothelite heresy which was merely 
an offshoot of Eutychianism which was condemned at 
Chalcedon. 

Wlien we pass on to later times^ subsequent to the Second 
Council of Nicsea^ we are on very different ground; the 
Council which comes nearest to oecumenical acceptance is 
that of Florence in a.d. 1439^ but it is far from any such 
acceptance as has been given to the first six or seven. The 
superficial reconciliation of East and West at Florence was 
soon broken^ and there was no real consent at the Council 
itself^ and far less afterwards^ on matters in dispute between 
the two great divisions of the Church. 

1 Forbes, Explanation of the XXXIX ArtickSy p. 30a 
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whkk wbiB eonridift m (Eeain«iiical, hut wHQk Ite mm/gHSimt 
of the first teven and wHIi the poiMt «ioeptioii of fltfnoM, 
tiM Cooneila aeeepted by her hft?6 Differ Iwn Moopled «^^ 
bj the Holy Orthodox Eeetem Churdi or by the Oittichee 
in oommiinion with the See of Gbnlerbiiry. la yfkm of 
.modern oontroveniee it ie widUi to remember tiiftt liie Govndl 
niTnat, for exemple, it ignored not lem by thednueiieeef 
the Eeet than by the Snglkh Chnrdb. 

From what hee been mid^ it will be ieem tiiftt the vnoertein 
and yariable aeeeptanoe of later Gonndlf only aervea to bring 
out into greater prominenee the oenmenidty oi thooe great 
Conndk whieh hafe been aeeepted withoat any d<mbt by the 
Univeraal Chureh in all ita parti. 

On the (Ecumenieal Gonnelliy referenee miqr be made to 
^•hop Forbe% 30pkmaHm qf the XXXIX JMMt, Art 
szL ; Maelear^ IwtroduiMim to the AfMei ^ ike OkmA 
^Englandy Art zxi. ; Church Hittorical Society, Lecturei, 
series u. No. xii. 

On the question of the (Ecumenicity of the Second Council 
of NicsBa^ see Church Quarterly Review, July 1896 ; Sir Wm. 
Palmer^ Treatise on the Churchy pt iv. e. ix. 

Note D. See pp. 187 and 147 

ON THE PATRIARCHATES 

The title of Patriarch as applied to the occupants of the 
five great sees of Jerusalem^ Antioch, Alexandria, Rome 
and Constantinople is an anachronism in its strict sense 
before the Council of Chalcedon in a.d. 451. The dis- 
tinctions in the grades of the episcopate were naturally only 
of gradual growth ; as naturally they followed^ though not 
entirely without exception^ the divisions of the Empira 
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Thus each of the thirteen great divisions of the Empire 
called ' dioceses' was presided over hj a prefect or count in 
•ecolar matters^ and ecclesiastically hy the ' great prelate 
who in the fifth century was called an exarch^ or in the case 
of a few pre-eminent sees^ a patriarch.' ^ Under the exarchs^ 
or^ as they were more commonly called in the West^ primates^ 
were the metropolitans^ who presided over the ecclesiastical 
divisions corresponding to the provinces into which the 
civil ' dioceses ' were divided ; to the civil ^ diocese ' the 
ecclesiastical exarchate or patriarchate corresponded, and to 
the civil province the ecclesiastical province presided over 
by the metropolitan. Among the exarchs special circum- 
stances led by degrees to the special pre-eminence of certain 
of them above the rest^ and to these the title of patriarch 
came gradually to be restricted. Already by the date of the 
Council of Nicsea three great Churches — those of Alexandria^ 
Rome^ and Antioch — were already for all practical purposes 
patriarchates. (See Canon vi. of NiccBa.) The Council of 
Constantinople practically erected the see of Constantinople^ 
which till then had been subject to the Metropolitan of 
Heraclea^ into a patriarchal throne^ on the ground of its 
civil importance as the chief city of the East and the seat of 
government (Canon vii. of Constantinople) ; whilst the fifth 
patriarchate — that of Jerusalem — only obtained the dignity 
for which it had long been struggling against the Metropolitan 
of Csesarea at the Council of Chalcedon in a.d. 451. 

The title of Archbishop has no very definite signification 
during the conciliar period ; it seems to have been given as 
a title of honour and not to have been attached or confined 
to any particular sees. 

On the whole question^ see Robertson^ History of the 

^ Bright, Notes on the Canons^ p. 2Z (ed. 1882). 




SM THE INCABNATION 

OlrMim CKureft, bk. U. eh. vi. $ :ii. ; Brig:ht, Note* i 
ttt Ommw ^ At AM Aw Ommt^ OwMlk, KoIm an 
NIeM vL, on CmuUittlnopb ill., oa Outbrnion xxyW. ; 
PnUv. Tika PtAmMm arfnte m< O* A* ^T JlMw, |f. IDA 
(•d. i ; in «d. 3, pp. 6-I4X 

Note £. See pi 168 



Tho &Bt tlMt S. H^Btiiii, who preddad at the Seeond 
{Eomiuxiloal Gonnoll dnrinf part of Ha aeaaioQaj waa thnarii 
a maimt^nar of the tme fidth jtit oat of ffrmmnntim 
wHh the Weat, ta dne to what la known In hlatorfaa tte 
Antiochena Schiam. The erwita whleh ware the oaaae of 
that SohiHB ware aa fidlowa. In a.d. 331 Baata^na, 
Pitriateh of Antloch, wm dcpoaed from li^ m», ■ahily 
throBgh the Intrifuea of BtueUna of Caaarea, and haaMied 
hj Conataiitliie. After a anceeaalon of Arlan fnltieu, 
Meletiua, Bishop of Sebaate, waa in a.d. 361 let up b^ an 
Arian Council as Patriarch of Aotioch. But thej had 
mistaken their man, and MeletiuB I>egan on the verj 
dny of his enthronement to teach the Nicene Faith. The 
Council, which was still sitting, deposed him, and made the 
Anomoean Euiolus Patriarch in his room. There now arose 
B division among' the orthodox, one party accepting Meletiui 
as their bishop, others, the old Euststhian party, holding 
aloof from him on the ground of his appointment by an 
Arian Council. The schism might have been healed, had 
it not been aggravated by the hasty action of a Western 
bishop, Lucifer of Cagliari, who happened to be in Antioch 
at the time, and who, in defiance of all eccleBiasticol order, 
took upon himself to consetnrate an Euitathtan pries^ 
PauUnus, as bishop for the orthodox. Thus Antioch bad 
three biahopa — the Arian Eueoius, and the two orthodox 
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prelates Meletius and Paulinus. Of these two^ the ortho- 
dox in the £ast^ with the exception of Egypt^ recognised 
Meletius^ Egypt and the West Paulinus. In spite of many 
e£Forts to heal it^ the schism was continued by the succes- 
sion of Meletius in a.d. 381 by Flavian^ and of Paulinus in 
▲.D. 388 by Evagrius. But the death of Evagrius led to a 
reconciliation : by the intervention of S. John Chrysostom 
in A.D. 399^ Innocent of Rome and Theophilus of Alexandria 
both recognised Flavian^ and Flavian, on his part^ then pro- 
ceeded to honour the memories of Paulinus and Evagrius 
by inserting their names on the diptychs of the Church of 
Antioch. 

The great importance of the Antiochene Schism as bear- 
ing on the claims of the Papacy will readily be understood 
when we consider the facts of S. Meletius^s presidency over 
an (Ecumenical Council^ and of his recognition by the whole 
Eastern Church, with the exception of Egypt^ as Patriarch 
of Antioch^ together with the fact that during the whole of 
his episcopate he was out of communion with the West. 
Yet^ according to modern papal doctrine, one of the tests of 
a council's oecumenicity is that it should be presided over by 
the Pope, whether in person or by legate, and one of the 
tests of Catholicity is communion with the Roman see. It 
will be seen that in many respects the English Church is in 
no better and in no worse case than the great Patriarchate 
of Antioch and the succession of saintly prelates who pre- 
sided over it in the fourth century. 

See Robertson, HiHary qf the Christian Churchy bk. iL 
ch. iL p. 332, ch. iii. p. 351 ; Bright, A History of the Church 
frimA.D. SIS to A.D, 451, pp. 105, 172 ; Puller, The Pnmitive' 
Saints and the See of Rome, pp. 163-176, pp. 238-266 (ed. 1 ; 
in ed. 3, pp. 158-166, 227-372); Gore, Eoman Catholie 
Oaims, pp. 129-133. 




Note F. See p. 
m TBI incnn am emutAwraiormjtAa c 
- Tha anlar^ finrn af tiie Moeme C^aad ia fint mat wiA 
iatha Anewa t uje. 118)ofa. Epiphuiiiui,KdMpof SalueJa, 
a book vritten In a.d. 873 or S7i> Than im beam mud 
oonl r oT or ay rtatlur tUt raeaorfon mw fint mndioritallTelf 
Mootionod hj tha CohdoH of Conatatitino]^ In a.b. SSI, or 
%7 die Conndl of dialeadon fn a.d. 4S1. In fimar of tha 
aarilar auetkni ft mmj be pointed ont that (1) O* enlaigal 
Creed b upended to lome et^iai of the eawma of tbe Connefl 
of A.II. 381 ; (X) tha ConneQ of Gonrtantfauqtia of A.a, 382 
■trted Oat Aa Cgnndl of a.i>. 381 had pnt forth a "Fvmt,' 
f.«. a daeUiatlon of doctrine ; (8) tha enlarged Craad waa 
qnoted at Chaleedon In A.II. Ul a* tibe Creed of Ae Conndl 
of A.O. 881. On the otiier hand, ft haa 1>een niged that 
(1) Soeratei, fioaemen, and Thoodoret, In rdating tha 
hlitorj of ttie Conndl of a.Dl 381, do not mentiiHi that ft 
sanctioned any Creed other than that of Nicna, and some 
of their itatements appear to imply that it did not ; (2) the 
first canon of the Council of a.o. 381 and the ejvodical 
letter of the Council of a.d. 382 refer to the Creed of 
Niciea as if it were the onlj Creed sanctioned hj the Council 
of A.D. 381 ; (3) at the Conndl of Ephesue in A.n. 431, the 
Creed of Nicsa was ratified, but no reference waa made to 
snj Creed of Constantinople. 

The difference of opinion on this point does not affect the 
authority of the enlarged Creed, as in any case it has the 
sanction of the Fourth (Ecumenical Council. 

Assuming that the enlarged form was sanctioned in a.d. 
381, the differences between the Creed accepted by the First 
(Ecumenical Council and the recension which was accepted 
by the Second and Fourth will best be seen by an arrange- 
ment of the two in parallel columns : — 
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NieiMg 

Mm We believe in one God the Father 
Almighty, 
And Maker 
of all things visible and inviuble ; 

•. And in one Lord, Jbsus Chkist, 
The Son of God, 
Begotten of the Father, Only- 
Begotten. 
That is, of the Substance of the 

Father, 
God of God, 
Light of Light^ 
Very God of Very God, 
Begotten not made. 
Of one Substance with the Father, 

By Whom all things were made, 
Doth things in heaven and things 
inearth; 
3. Who for us men and for our salva- 
tion 

Came down, 

And was Incarnate, 

And was made Man ; 

4- 

He suffered; 

5. And the third day He rose again, 

6. Ascended into heaven, 

7. And He shall come again 

To judge quick and dead, 

I. And in the Holy Ghost. 



Cantimnimo^ttlmn 

We believe in one God the Father 
Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 
And of all things visible and 
invisible: 
And in one Lord, Jbsus Christ, 
The Only-Begotten Son of God. 
Begotten of the Father before all 
worlds. 



Light of Light, 

Very God of Venr God, 

Begotten not nuule. 

Of one Substance with &e 

Father, 
By Whom all things were made ; 



3. Who for us men and for our salva- 

tion, 
Came down from heaven. 
And was Incarnate, 
Of the Holy Ghost and Mary 

the Virgin, 
And was made Man ; 

4. And vf9& crucified for us under 

Pontius Pilate, 
He suffered, ^ 
And was buried ; 

5. And the third day He rose again. 

According to the Scriptures ; 

6. And ascended into heaven. 

And sitteth on the right hand oi 
the Father ; 

7. And He shall come again with 

To judge quick and dead. 
Whose kingdom shall have no 
end; 

8. And in the Holy Ghost^ 

The Lord, and the Life-Giver, 
Whoproceedeth from the Father, 
Who with the Father and the 
Son toother is wordiippcKi 
and glorified, 
Who spake by the Prophets ; 
9b In One Holy Catholic and 

Apostolic Church ; 
low We acknowledge one Baptism for 

the remission of sins ; 
IX. We look for the Resurrecd<m of 

the Dead; 
12. And the Life of the world to come. 
Amen. 



(1) As compared with the Nicene Greedy it will be seen 



Sn. THE INCARNATION 

Ifcat &• CooftantinopolitaD form ditfers from it (a) by the 
wwlw t w of tbe wordB 'that is, of Uia eubetance of the 
fatkmr,' vt tin words 'God of God,' aud of the words 
'both tiling* In heaven and things in earth' in the secood 
ArUolt; and (fi) hj the addition of the words 'of heaven 
■od Mrtil' In the first Article ; of the words ' from heaven,' 
'of tilB Half Ghost ftnd Mary the Vir^n' in the third 
Alilcla;ofliha words 'and was crucified for us under Pontius 
niato/ 'and was buried" in the fourth Article; of the 
worda 'Moordlng to the Scriptures' in the fifth; of the 
wonb 'ud tritteth on the right hood of the Father' in the 
■ixtb; of Qra words 'whose kingdom shall have no end' in 
tiia Mrantii ; of all that follows the words ' and in the Halj 
Qhost' In the eighth ; and of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twidfth ArUelM fn Ma. 

(2) A» eompHod with tho Creed irtieh we am lepditd^d 
t» radte, H wiU bo notlcod that the Engliih fonn dUan froei 
the Con«Untinopolit«i (a) by the nse of the ainguuir inatead 
of the plural, a pecuUaritf which we share with the whole 
West; 'credo' instead of(r(crrfU0;Hv:(^) by the restoration of 
the words of the Nicene form ' Gon of God ' which are really 
included in the ' Very God of Very God ' of both Nicene and 
CoDStanlinopalitan forms ; this restoration comes into the 
English form through the later Latin translations : (y) by 
the substitution of the words 'by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary" for the words 'of the Holy Ghost sod the 
Virgin Mary ' ; this again was a Western change, though 
both in East and West as many as six forais of this clause 
are found (see Bright, Select Sernumi qf 3. Leo the Great, 
Note 62): (3) hy the addition of the words 'and the Son' 
in the eighth Article. This very important addition, iamoua 
in history and theology as the 'Filioque,' and the chief 
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cause of the division between East and West^ is first certainly 
found in the form of the Creed which was recited at the 
Third Council of Toledo in a.d. 589 ; it was then formally 
sanctioned at the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle in a.d. 809^ 
and from that time was gradually adopted by the whole 
West. It does not necessarily represent a divergence 
between the theology of East and West, and can be so 
explained as not to contradict the more exact terminology 
of the East^ but the Western Councils which sanctioned it 
were certainly acting ultra vires in making an addition to a 
doctrinal statement drawn up and accepted by the whole 
Church. While it is true to say that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father through the Son^ it is yet not untrue 
to say^ if explained in that sense^ that He proceeds from 
Both ; on the other hand there was some reason for the fear 
of the Western councils lest by saying that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father it should seem that the words of 
the Son Himself: 'I will send Him unto you' (S. John xvi. 
7)^ and the passages of Holy Scripture which speak of Him 
as the Spirit of Chbist {e,g, Rom. viii. 9 ; Acts xvi. 7, R* V.)^ 
should be forgotten. The Greeks desired to guard the 
'Monarchia' of the Father; the Westerns feared lest the 
office of the Son should be ignored. But the point is that^ 
apart from the question of right or wrongs so important 
a doctrinal addition could only be made by an (Ecumenical 
Council It seems that the theology of East and West 
might find a meeting-place in the words of S. John of 
Damascus, which were accepted by the Greeks^ as expressing 
the orthodox faith^ with only five dissentients^ at the Council 
of Florence in a.d. 1439. (S. John Damasc.^ De Hynrno 
TrUag,, Ep, 28^ Ilycvfia rh ^hyiov €K rov Ilarpdf dia rov Ylov 
Koi Aoyov vpoUv) : (c) by the omission of the words 'in' and 



hdjr'ia tiM ninth Artlda; Atoi 
in WMten ei'Millf thkt of ' holf ' wna either purely ace id enbil 
in tha Fiitt Vnjtt Book of Edward vi. or else was due t 
■a faitnttonal Ulowinf of tlw TUrd Conn^ tf T«iedo 
vUab Innrtod tht ' niioqno,' and omHtad, jmMUj hj 
Meidoot, Um word ' holj ' M me of ttie notM of tib« ararah. 
B Bar be pointed out that tiie EogUdt lUbrmen bad no 
IntMition of onittlng tLa wwd on prind|da, aiiMM thoj 
nUned It In the Aportlea* Ciwd. 

Sea Hewrtley, Z)> JW* if ^mM*, pp. 1-ti ; Sbehar. An 
ittmhteltm t» tlm Onadt, ppi 8^33, 30»-a06 ; Brigl».fiUM 
ArawM ^A lao. Note OS : 

On the 'mioqna,' aae Forbaa, An ^flanalhm ^ the 
XXXIZ Artkltf, fp. 77-89; Oibaon, l%g XXXdc AHUm 
^Oa OtanA ^Ot^oHd^n^ I pp. 200-229 ; ttao^ Out- 
Ah* tr CHrMtan AyaM, pp. 28-80. 

Note G. See p. 171 

ON THE TITLE BeOT6KK 

The tiUe wag not coined during the Nestorian contro- 
Terif. It had been nsed aa &r back as Origen and since 
him had been used by many others and those of high 
authorit; is the Church. The truth for which Cjril con- 
tended WIS the truth that the Lord Incarnate was One 
Cbbjst not two, and that therefore the properties of eithw 
Nature could rightly be predicated of the One Person.' 
Because He is One, ' it foUoweth . . . that no person was 
bom of the Vii^^ but the Son of God ; no person but the 
Son of God baptized, the Son of God condemned, the Son 
of God and no other person crucified ; which one only point 
of Christian belief, the ignite leortk ^ the Son qf CH3D, ta 
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the very ground of all things helieved concerning life and 
salyation by that which Christ either did or suffered as man 
in our behalf (Hooker^ Laws of EccL Polity y bk. y. lii. 8). 
Dr. Bright quotes S. Athanasius {Orat. e, Arianos, iii. 14, 
29, 33), Eusebius (Vita Constant, iii. 43), S. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Gatech. X. 9), and Origen (in Routh, Bell, Sac, ii. 
332) as using the expression. 

The fact that the English language, unlike the Latin and 
the Greek, does not easily admit of the combination of nouns 
substantive into a single word, makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to express the exact significance of the term. 
'Mother of God' is not the exact, though it is the only 
reaUy available, translation of the Greek &(ot6kos and the 
Latin Deipara; rather it translates the Greek M^n/p Otov 
and the Latin Mater Dei, which are much less significant 
than the familiar 6coro«cof though they also occur in orthodox 
writers. 

^Theotocos has been correctly Latinised into Deipara; 
but can it be said to have found a precise equivalent in 
English? If it is too much to say that ''the common 
rendering. Mother of God, introduces a new element of 
thought," we can hardly help feeling that the Greek term, 
by its very form and sound, gives prominence to the Divinity 
of Him Who, as Man^ was bom of Mary; whereas the 
English phrase begins, so to speak, at the other end, and 
lays greater stress on the supremely privileged Motherhood. 
The doctrinal intention is the same in both cases, but the 
impression produced is not identicaL Nor can it be denied 
that, save to a theologically instructed ear, the fuller phrase 
is more exacting, at first, than S. Paul's language as to 
"God's own Blood" in Acts xx. 28, not only because it is 
more abrupt, but because it seems to assert a derivative 




"•■ B human creature, and the mind 
I of faith in order to define the 
Foratt this, the phrase is, for 
I, the oulj practical representative 
A m MUBt do the beet with it that ve 
MIL To MM it pofuitAji without due accompanying safa- 
fiwrds, wonU, m UUngi nt, be to court misconception ; 
b«t witk flBflli a jnmfbnat aa that in the first Reformed 
litoigr, "UotlMr of Jmaa Christ our Loud and Gon," or 
wHh Miah HI «ipkiUtloB m that "the Sen of God took our 
natoM apOD Hln bjr iaing bom of tin Virg^j wbOa Ha 
MotioMd to bo Qna," tho ^nwe wUl Mdit in Oolnminou 
pfo um tB ti an of Hut m.^wtuif froeh w i tntli— ■■ pro oloM , 
one BMj bellOTO, to Theodont u to Cyiil, Ccteliu, or 
Prodoa— tiwt m "lira bf the Uth ei' an lafintto nd 
•doiaUa Radaamar' (Bri^ ir«iiMrl» fc GlMrak AWwy, 
pp. 180, 181). 
Saa abo ^ht, Siktt StmoM ^8. Lm, Noto & 

Note H. See p. 172 

ON THE ' COHMUNICATIO IDIOHATUH * 

The phrsae ia uaed in theolog; to denote the ' interchange' 
afthe characteriatic properties of GoDHBAD and Manhood in 
the One Penon of the Ijobd Incarnate; in Tirtue of the 
Peraonal or ' Hypostatic ' Union, as it is called, it is posdblo 
to predicate what ia human of Gon, and what is Divine of 
Man, becauae Goo and Man are 'not two but one Chbibt.' 
As Hoolter says, ' for truth of speech it akilleth not whether 
we say that the Son of God hath created the world, and the 
Son of Man by His death hath saved it, or else that the Son 
of Man did create, and the Son of Gon die to save the 
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world.' So it is that S. Paul speaks of the 'crucifixion of 
the Lord of Glory^' and on the same principle we speak of 
Mother of God^ not as meaning thereby that the Godhsad 
was bom or was crucified^ but that He Who was both Gtod 
and Man^ indivisibly^ was born and was crucified. ' Because 
He is God and Man in one Person^ therefore all His acts 
and properties are the acts and properties of that one Person^ 
and may be predicated of God or of Man' (Dr. Bright). 
This was the great principle afiSrmed by the Council of 
Ephesus against Nestorius^ whose heresy asserted so entire 
a separation between the Son of God and the Son of Mary 
that the acts and properties of the one could in no sense be 
predicated of the other. 

See Bright^ Select Sermons qf 8. Leo, Note 5 ; Hooker^ 
Laws qf Eocl Polity, v. liii. 4 ; Liddon^ Bampton Lectures, 
Lect y. p. 261. 

Note I. See p. 200 

ON THE CONVOCATION OF GENERAL COUNCILS 

The statement of the Twenty-first Article that ' General 
Councils may not be gathered together without the com^ 
mandment and will of princes ' is merely a recognition of 
the right which both in Holy Scripture and in the Church 
has always been conceded to princes^ and to which the 
English sovereign's title of ^ supreme Governour ' refers — 
the right of ruling ^all estates and degrees committed 
to their charge by God^ whether they be ecclesiastical or 
temporal.' The Sovereign (as Queen Elizabeth made it 
perfectly clear) does not thereby daim^ nor does the Church 
recognise^ any right of spiritual jurisdiction or legislation^ 
but simply the control of the persons of those who have that 

9 
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light n* Twmtr-*nt ArtU* «M OraoM ivdMtO* 
■w4bml.oUB <tf Uw fof to ten dw aofe i^ft tf 
mmmonliif « QtDBnX Cimadlf m • iwrtter of Ait a» «— 
of Okt Nvm wnumUi wUok bn anr ri^t to A* tWi «l 
vnuMoinl «■■ cMiT^ad bf th« Pop* ; m a aattar «f ftat 
«Mh ona of Ite MnB WM MBFoksd bf a« Baipanr— 

L NicN«, . A.D. 321^ bf CmM tontli M i. 

n. CoiMtoBUii^Ii^ A.B. 381, „ "nmAodat t. 



IT. Chaloedoii] 
V, GooBtmntiii^le, 



Hudm. 



^4fil, 



^D. 680, „ CoutMitiiw IT. 

A.m. 787i u CoMtantintt n. aai InMk 



Note J. Sm p. 210 
OH rm iNuairAtioit and the vail 
The mysterious qaestioD h to Uie eonnection between 
the Fall and the Incaroalion was diBcaaBed by two great 
schools of theological thought in the Middle Ages. Tlie 
Scotiste, or followers of Dnns Scotus, held that the IneeriM- 
tion would have talcen place whether man had fallen or not; 
whilst the Thomista, or follower* of 8. Thomas Aquinas, 
held that if it had not been for the Fall the Incarnation 
would not have taken place. There is a great deal to be 
sud on both sides, and since neither Holy Scripture nor the 
Church has foreclosed the discussion in either direction, it 
cannot be said that either opinion is wrong. But it may 
well be questioned whether there is not at least a tendency 
in such discussions to a speculation on the deep things of 
God which,, however attractive, might 'in some hands be 
perilous.' Whatever might have be«i if man had not 
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sinned^ the Incarnation for us is conditioned by the fact 
that he has. ^ Man has fallen^ and Gtod has become Incar- 
nate ; that may well suffice until the shadows flee away ' 
(Bright). 

See^ on the Scotist side^ Trench^ Five Sermons at Camr 
bridge, p. 10 ; Westcott^ Epistles of S. John, pp. 273-315 ; 
Illingworth^ Expositor, series ni. vol. iii. pp. 161-175. 

And^ on the Thomist side^ Liddon^ Univ. Sermons, yoI. i. 
pp. 241^ 242 and note ; Bright^ Select Sermons of S, Leo, 
Note 134; Stone^ Outlines f^ Christian Dogma, pp. 54-56. 

Note K. See p. 250 

ON UNCOVENANTED GRACE 

The truth that ' every good gift and every perfect gift is 
j&om above and cometh down from the Father of lights' 
(S. James i. 17) makes it clear that all good^ wheresoever 
and in whomsoever seen^ comes from God^ and is the result 
of that gracious working without which no good can be. 
To deny that good outside of the Church is the result of 
God's grace is coming very near to the ascription of Christ's 
Works to Beelzebub. This does not lessen the sin of those 
who wilfully despise or reject the covenanted channels of 
God's grace; grace^ as a river^ may* and doubtless does^ 
sometimes overflow its banks^ but we have no more right to 
count on its doing so in our case^ than to deny the possi- 
bility of its doing so^ if God so wills^ in the case of others. 

^ We cannot avoid asking the question : In what relation 
to this grace do those stand who are outside the action of 
the Sacraments } The answer to this question^ so fl^r as we 
can give it^ lies in the recognition that^ according to the old 
sayings ''God is not tied to His Sacraments." While^ on 
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* 

tibt one Inod, w hmm iw fight to «qMrt BQs gnee If we 
B^fioet the ^upoittted m— ne Ibr Iti beitoval, m tbe othw 
luuid we lunre no rig}it to limit BQo power to beolow wiiore 
He lOM mond woffhlmm in thli liib or beyond it Itwill 
efcrUce many ee forprlilng Hiat tibe gteet Jerait writer De 
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lessons, 198-204. 
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Leo, S., 187 ; his Tome, 188-191. 
Liturgies, witness of, 109, 227. 
Logic, appeal of Arianism to, 131. 
Love of QoT>, the: shown forth 

in the Atonement, 213. 
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his genealogy of our Lord, 254. 
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76. 
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Science and Theology, 74. 
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53. 
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formulator of Nestorianism, 

175. 
Theology, its bearing on persona 

life, 1, 142, 182, 202. 
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equivalent, 271-272. 
Transubstantiation, 224, 231. 
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dpline, 63, 125-126, 198. 
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